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eto that the beauty and distinction of plate glass are 

. essential to good architecture, it is interesting to 
know that the first crude glass of the middle ages was an 
object of art—to look at, not through. As late as 420 
A. D. the great church at Treves was famous for glass 
windows and a century later Rome boasted of glass in 
church windows! Today, what home is so humble not 
to have finer glass than the palaces of Roman aristocrats? 
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yf Yy Y, Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes—the 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 





Y lj requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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HE high appraisal set upon the elusive quality known 

as “personality” in the world today renders modern 

people peculiarly sympathetic to the stories surrounding the 

figure of Francesco Bernardone (1181 or 1182—1226), one 

of history’s magnificent personalities. A flood of books, 

magazine, and newspaper articles have praised and re- 
appraised the life and works of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Legends associated with the life of St. Francis, such as 
that of the “Wolf of Gubbio” and the “Sermon to the 
Birds” have been absorbed by international folk lore. Pop- 
ular knowledge, however, does not generally extend to the 
facts concerning St. Francis which more accurately in- 
dicate his character. As the son of a rich merchant of 
Assisi, he transcended the limitations of his class and be- 
came the flower-crowned leader of the liveliest crowd of 
noble youths in the town. His love of luxury passed ere 
his youth was over, and he embraced a curious method of 
life. Francis chose as his ultimate vocation the role of 
champion and comforter of the poor and forsaken who suf- 
ferred brutal injustices at the hands of the feudal lords. 


Although Francis had gone about his work without os- 
tentation, his former social prominence caused attention to 
be concentrated upon his seemingly eccentric conduct. 
Some there were, however, who were convinced that 
Francis had discovered a way of life of great value to those 
who disapproved of the cruel materialism of the age. 
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“Little Brother Francis” 


The “Franciscan Year’ was recently inaugurated 
at the town of Assisi with a dramatic ceremony and 
procession officially led by Mussolini and troops of 
his Fascisti. St. Francis has been pre-empted by 
the Fascisti as their patron saint with the recom- 
mendation that his example of self-sacrifice be 
rigidly followed, on the eve of the period commem- 
orating the seventh hundredth anniversary of his 
death, which occurred October 3, 1226. This na- 
tional recognition of the spiritual greatness of St. 
Francis as a part of the “Italianita” movement, 
comes seven centuries after the ardent tribute of the 
folk who were the contemporaries of Francesco Ber- 
nardone. Within tao years after the death of 
Francis, the people who had known him had com- 
menced the now famous churches in his honor. 
Later the greatest artists of the early period of na- 
tional Italian art such as Cimabue, Giotto and their 
successors, were commissioned to visualize the ad- 
ventures and the spiritual ideals of “Little Brother 
Poverty” for the Upper and Lower Churches in 
Assisi. The beautifully decorative design on this 
page of St. Francis among his birds was drawn by 
a Russian artist, Boris Artzybasheff, for Michael 
Williams’ young peoples’ biography, “Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi’ (Macmillan). 
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From among these men of spiritual perception, Francis re- 
ceived the nucleus of his world-wide brotherhood. 


His new way of life brought no departure from his old 
time habit of joyousness. To his followers, he commanded: 
“Let the Brothers take care not to appear sad and gloomy 
like hypocrites, but let them show themselves to be joyful 
and contented in the Lord, merry and becomingly 
courteous.” He became the knight of peace and he and all 
his followers thereafter went forth without weapons, or 
money, or any worldly help, as “joyous minstrels of the 
Lord, who move and incite the hearts of men to spiritual 
joy.” 


St. Francis traveled constantly. The story of his life 
is filled with records of processions. As his fame grew the 
people followed him bearing leafy boughs, torches, and 
brilliant banners, united in song. So Francis, one of the 
founders of Italian nationalism and one of the rare poets 
of his age, passed along his way, binding men of diverse 
talents together in his brotherhood of peace and joy. 
During his fatal illness, he created the “Canticle of the 
Sun,” a great poem in praise of the Lord’s gifts of Brother 
Sun, Mother Earth, and the other life-protecting elements. 
Even his death was marked by joy. His companions sadly 
chanted the “Canticle of Brother Sun,” while he cried in 
ecstasy: “Welcome, Sister Death!—to me the gate of life!” 
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The Bedquilt 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


tainly the most unimportant member. It was 

in the New England days, when an unmarried 
woman was an old maid at twenty, at forty was every- 
one’s servant, and at sixty had gone through so much 
discipline that she could need no more in the next world. 
Aunt Mehetabel was sixty-eight. 

She had never for a moment known the pleasure of 
being important to anyone. Not that she was useless 
in her brother’s family; she was expected, as a matter 
of course, to take upon herself the most tedious and un- 
interesting part of the household labors. On Mondays 
she accepted as her share the washing of the men’s 
shirts, heavy with sweat and stiff with dirt from the 
fields and from their own hard-working bodies. Tues- 
days she never dreamed of being allowed to iron any- 
thing pretty or even interesting, like the baby’s white 
dresses or the fancy aprons of her young lady nieces. 
She stood all day pressing out a tiresome, monotonous 
succession of dish-cloths and towels and sheets. 

In preserving-time she was allowed to have none of 
the pleasant responsibility of deciding when the fruit 
had cooked long enough, nor did she share in the little 
excitement of pouring the sweet-smelling stuff into the 
stone jars. She sat in a corner with the children and 
stoned cherries incessantly, or hulled strawberries until 
her fingers were dyed red to the bone. 

The Elwells were not consciously 


()' all the Elwell family Aunt Mehetabel was cer- 


big hearth, roasted apples, drank mulled cider, and 
teased the girls about their beaux and the boys about 
their sweethearts, she shrank into a dusky corner with 
her knitting, happy if the evening passed without her 
brother saying, with a crude sarcasm, “Ask your Aunt 
Mehetabel about the beaux that used to come a’sparkin’ 
her!” or “Mehetabel, how was’t when you was in love 
with Abel Cummings.” As a matter of fact, she had 
been the same at twenty as at sixty, a quiet, mouse-like 
little creature, too timid and shy for anyone to notice, 
or to raise her eyes for a moment and wish for a life 
of her own. 

Her sister-in-law, a big hearty housewife, who ruled 
indoors with as autocratic a sway as did her husband 
on the farm, was rather kind in an absent, offhand way 
to the shrunken little old wonran, and it was through 
her that Mehetabel was able to enjoy the one pleasure 
of her life. Even as a girl she had been clever with her 
needle in the way of patching bedquilts. More than 
that she could never learn to do. The garments which 
she made for herself were the most lamentable affairs, 
and she was humbly grateful for any help in the be- 
wildering business of putting them together. But in the 
patchwork she enjoyed a tepid importance. She could 
really do that as well as everyone else. During years 
of devotion to this one art she had accumulated a con- 
siderable store of quilting patterns. Sometimes the 

neighbors would send over and ask 


“Miss Mehetabel” for such and 





unkind to their aunt, they were 
even in a vague way fond of her; 


such a design. It was with an 


but she was so utterly insignificant 
a figure in their lives that they be- 
stowed no thought whatever on 
her. Aunt Mehetabel did not re- 
sent this treatment; she took it 
quite as unconsciously as they 
gave it. It was to be expected 
when one was an old-maid depend- 
ent in a busy family. She gathered 
what crumbs of comfort she could 
from their occasional careless kind- 
nesses and tried to hide the hurt 
which even yet pierced her at her 
brother’s rough joking. In the 
winter when they all sat before the 





Queen Matilda 


and her ladies in waiting, as they put the 
final stitches recording the triumph of 
William the Conqueror into the Bayeux 
tapestry, probably felt no greater pride 
in their achievement than did the humble 
drudge, Aunt Mehetabel, as she completed 
the bedquilt of her own design. Even 
her unemotional brother cried out: “By 
ginger! That’s goin’ to the county fair!” 

This story from the book “Hillsboro 
People,” is reprinted here through the 
courteous permission of the author and of 
Henry Holt and Company, the publishers. 








agreeable flutter at being able to 
help someone that she went to the 
dresser, in her bare little room 
under the eaves, and extracted 
from her crowded portfolio the 
pattern desired. 

She never knew how her great 
idea came to her. Sometimes she 
thought she must have dreamed it, 
sometimes she even wondered rev- 
erently, in the phraseology of the 
weekly prayer-meeting, if it had 
not been “sent” to her. She never 
admitted to herself that she could 


have thought of it without other 





help; it was too great, too ambitious, too lofty a proj- 
ect for her humble mind to have conceived. Even when 
she finished drawing the design with her own fingers, 
she gazed at it incredulously, not daring to believe that 
it could indeed be her handiwork. At first it seemed to 
her only like a lovely but quite unreal dream. She did 
not think of putting it into execution—so elaborate, so 
complicated, so beautifully difficult a pattern could be 
only for the angels in heaven to quilt. But so curiously 
does familiarity accustom us even to very wonderful 
things, that as she lived with this astonishing creation 
of her mind, the longing grew stronger and stronger to 
give it material life with her nimble old fingers. 


She gasped at her daring when this idea first swept 
over her and put it away as one does a sinfully selfish 
notion, but she kept coming back to it again and again. 
Finally she said compromisingly to herself that she 
would make one “square,” just one part of her design, 
to see how it would look. Accustomed to the most com- 
plete dependence on her brother and his wife, she dared 
not do even this without asking Sophia’s permission. 
With a heart full of hope and fear thumping furiously 
against her old ribs, she approached the mistress of the 
house on churning-day, knowing with the innocent guile 
of a child that the country woman was apt to be in a 
good temper while working over the fragrant butter in 
the cool cellar. 

Sophia listened absently to her sister-in-law’s halt- 
ing, hesitating petition. “Why, yes, Mehetabel,” she 
said, leaning far down into the huge churn for the last 
golden morsels—“why, yes, start another quilt if you 
want to. I’ve got a lot of pieces from the spring sew- 
ing that will work in real good.” Mehetabel tried 
honestly to make her see that this would be no common 
quilt, but her limited vocabulary and her emotion stood 
between her and expression. At last Sophia said, with 
a kindly impatience: “Oh, there! Don’t bother me. I 
never could keep track of your quiltin’ patterns, any- 
how. I don’t care what pattern you go by.” 

With this overwhelmingly, although unconsciously, 
generous permission Mehetabel rushed back up the steep 
attic stairs to her room, and in a joyful agitation 
began preparations for the work of her life. It was 
even better than she hoped. By some heaven-sent in- 
spiration she had invented a pattern beyond which no 
patchwork quilt could go. 

She had but little time from her incessant round of 
household drudgery for this new and absorbing occupa- 
tion and she did not dare sit up late at night lest she 
burn too much candle. It was weeks before the little 
square began to take on a finished look, to show the 
pattern. Then Mehetabel was in a fever of impatience 
to bring it to completion. She was too conscientious to 
shirk even the smallest part of her share of the work 
of the house, but she rushed through it with a speed 
which left her panting as she climbed to the little room. 
This seemed like a radiant spot to her as she bent over 
the innumerable scraps of cloth which already in her 
imagination ranged themselves in the infinitely diverse 
pattern of her masterpiece. Finally she could wait no 
longer, and one evening ventured to bring her work 
down beside the fire where the family sat, hoping that 
some good fortune would give her a place near the tal- 
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low candles on the mantelpiece. She was on the last 
corner of the square, and her needle flew in and out 
with inconceivable rapidity. No one noticed her, a fact 
which filled her with relief, and by bedtime she had but 
a few more stitches to add. 

As she stood up with the others, the square fluttered 
out of her trembling old hands and fell on the table. 
Sophia glanced at it carelessly. “Is that the new quilt 
you’re beginning on?” she asked with a yawn. “It 
looks like a real pretty pattern. Let’s see it.” Up to 
that moment Mehetabel had labored in the purest spirit 
of disinterested devotion to an ideal, but as Sophia held 
her work toward the candle to examine it, and exclaimed 
in amazement and admiration, she felt an astonished 
joy to know that her creation would stand the test of 
publicity. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated her sister-in-law, looking 
at the many-colored square. “Why, Mehetabel Elwell, 
where’d you git that pattern?” 

“T made it up,” said Mehetabel quietly, but with 
unutterable pride. 

“No!” exclaimed Sophia incredulously. “Did you! 
Why, I never see such a pattern in my life. Girls, come 
here and see what your Aunt Mehetabel is doing.” 

The three tall daughters turned back reluctantly 
from the stairs. . “I don’t seem to take much interest in 
patchwork,” said one listlessly. 

“No, nor I neither!” answered Sophia; “byt a stone 
image would take an interest in this pattern. Honest, 
Mehetabel, did you think of it yourself? And how under 
the sun and stars did you ever git your courage up to 
start in a-making it? Land! Look at all those tiny 
squinchy little seams! Why the wrong side ain’t a 
thing but seams!” 

The girls echoed their mother’s exclamations, and 
Mr. Elwell himself came over to see what they were 
discussing. “Well, I declare!” he said, looking at his 
sister with eyes more approving than she could ever re- 
member. “That beats old Mis’ Wightman’s quilt that 
got the blue ribbon so many times at the county fair.” 

Mehetabel’s heart swelled within her, and tears of 
joy moistened her old eyes as she lay that night in her 
narrow hard bed, too proud and excited to sleep. The 
next day her sister-in-law amazed her by taking the huge 
pan of potatoes. out of her lap and setting one of the 
younger children to peeling them. Don’t you want to 
go on with that quiltin’ pattern?” she said; “I’d kind 
o” like to see how you’re goin’ to make the grape-vine 
design come out on the corner.” 

By the end of the summer the family interest had 
risen so high that Mehetabel was given a little stand in 
the sitting-room where she could keep her pieces, and 
work in odd minutes. She almost wept over such kind- 
ness, and resolved firmly not to take advantage of it 
by neglecting her work, which she performed with a 
fierce thoroughness. But the whole atmosphere of her 
world was changed. Things had a meaning now. 
Through the longest task of washing milk-pans there 
rose the rainbow of promise of her variegated work. 
She took her place by the little table and put the 
thimble on her knotted, hard finger with the solemnity 
of a priestess performing a sacred rite. 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


RTISTS are apt to shake their heads over 
A standardization. Many of them find it dull in 

a world where a bar of soap is always a simple 
rectangle and never shaped into the likeness of a swan 
—or a potato. Some of us, however, wish at times, 
apologetically of course, for a little standardization 
among artists. How pleasant it 
would be if we could be sure that 
the excellence that charmed us in 
one book would be%attained in the 
author’s next offering. As it is, 
the eagerly awaited volume often 
proves to be the hasty product of 
a jaded imagination working over- 
time to gather the fruits of pop- 
ularity while they are ripe. Hence 
one turns with special gratitude to 
the few authors who keep them- 
selves consistently to a high stand- 
ard of performance. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher is one of these and 
the study of her life, helping one 
to understand why, is as reward- 
ing, in its way, as the study of her 
books. 

She was born on February 17, 
1879, at Lawrence, Kansas. Her 
father was at that time president 
of the University of Kansas. Her 
mother was an artist. Back of 
this scholarly and artistic influence 
Dorothy Canfield had a long line 
of New England ancestors who 
transmitted to her their stubborn 
good sense and capacity for dili- 
gence and for making the most of 
what opportunities were at hand. 
Going often abroad, Dorothy ac- 
quired a command of German, Spanish, Italian, and 
Danish. French she picked up in her mother’s studio 
in Paris, and there she learned as well to meet the strict 
standards of the French elementary schools. While in 
high school she came to know a young army officer sta- 
tioned at Lawrence who taught her riding and some- 
thing of his pet hobby, higher mathematics. Much 
later they were to meet in France, for the name of the 
young officer was John Pershing. 


Dorothy Canfield received her bachelor’s degree 
from Ohio State University in 1899 and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia in 1904. There- 
after honorary degrees of every sort were showered on 
her until one suspects that Mrs. Fisher herself has long 
since lost count of them. 


In 1907 she married John Redwood Fisher and they 
removed to Arlington, Vermont. There they found an 
old farm on the slope of the moutain and set about re- 
modeling the farm house for their home. Water was 
piped to the house from a spring farther up the 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FisHEeR 


Mrs. Fisher writes with deep understanding of 

human nature, resolute honesty, and high tech- 

nical skill. The central figure in her latest 

novel, “Her Son’s Wife,’ a courageous teacher, is 

a particularly successful example of her skill 
in character portraiture, 


mountainside; a garden was planted; an old saw mill 
was put in repair to work off the scrub timber on the 
place. There was no attempt at farming except the re- 
forestation of the mountain side with baby pines. The 
work the two owners planned to do there was to be 
done in the study which was built separate from the 
house. In a recent article Mrs. 
Fisher states that when she is tired 
with work at her desk she can 
strap on a pair of skis and in a 
moment be skimming airily down 
the long snowy slope outside her 
study door; or if it is summer 
there are enchanted woodland 
paths to explore. It is a part of 
her obstinate good sense that she 
realizes so clearly the unsuitability 
of city life for the creative artist. 
She says: “City dwellers make 
money, make reputations (good 
and bad) make museums and sub- 
ways... make like excited spiders 
more and more complications in 
the mazy labyrinths of their lives, 
but they never make each others’ 
acquaintances . . . and that is all 
that is worth doing in the world.” 
And again she says: “Half an 
hour of gazing at the people op- 
posite me in the subway reduces 
me to gloomy regrets that the lithe 
and graceful cat tribe didn’t ex- 
terminate the Simians . . . I like 
my fellow man better if I don’t see 
too much of him all the time.” And 
even more forcefully: “I can stand 
a week in New York. I can sur- 
vive a fortnight and still have 
some sense of perspective; but after three weeks of 
the city, stunned, dazed, deafened, beaten down by the 
terrific concentration on material possessions, with my 
heart heavy in the fear lest we be, after all, like the 
beasts that perish, I run away to Vermont.” 


Naturally, as often as she chooses, Mrs. Fisher ex- 
changes the quiet of the countryside for the city. There 
are concerts to be enjoyed, paintings to see and fre- 
quently there have been trips abroad. On one of these 
occasions Mrs. Fisher came into association with Mad- 
ame Montessori in Rome from this contact came that 
sane and engaging book, A Montessori Mother. 


During the years 1914 to 1919 she devoted herself 
to war work. In Paris she edited a magazine for sol- 
diers, sometimes running the presses with her own 
hands. She assisted in the care of refugees; organized 
two children’s homes in the south of France; organized 
at Meudon a home and day nursery for the children 
of the munitions workers and ran a camp on the edge 
of the war zone. Out of this (Concluded on Page 13) 
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My Favorite Character in Fiction 


I. David Copperfield 


By William McFee 
Sketch by Herb Roth 


first person in the world of whom I had a clear 

view, because the real people who surrounded me 
in childhood were too close to be seen. He explained 
me to myself. In a world where men were not men, but 
fantastic enigmas—I speak of the world of the Victorian 
child in England—he came out of the printed page when 
I was about nine years old, and he has never left me. 
There is no conceited vanity in the thought that he has 
been like a bright shadow between me and the dark void 
of nothingness out 
there beyond the glim- 


ee could never be anyone else. He was the 


such as I had when I was like that. He was the Boy Who 
Grew Up! That I think is the main reason why I love him 
so much, that there can never be anybody else quite like 
him for me. I recognize under the whimsical sadness 
of his humor, my own childhood—an agonizing struggle 
toward puberty and manhood. He grew up. I have 
never loved Peter Pan. He is the ideal child of parents 
who have no children, or one for a toy. Nobody ever 
made a toy of David, or of me. So, as I said, there 
could never be anyone else, raised as I was in the land 
that gave him birth. 
It is a commonplace 








mer thrown by my own 
imagination. He has 
always, since I first 
met him, been exactly 
my own age. It is 
true, as I have some- 
where mentioned, that 
while he was born in 
Suffolk and went to 
London to school, I 
was put ashore in Lon- 
don and got my school- 
ing in Suffolk. But 
what does a thing like 
that matter between 
immortal friends? So 
many adventures we. 
had together in that 
Victorian England! I 
read the novels, some 
of them, of these pres- 
ent times, and I won- 
der if our younger 
generation has been so 
wonderfullyclever after 
all. I wish they would 
take a tip from me and 
have a look at my 
shadowy friend. He 
is middle aged now, 
like me, and he is mar- 
ried and very wise and 
comprehending. But 
the part of him I like 
best is the beginning, 
when he was born and 











that many characters 
are more real than 
persons who have lived 
in the flesh. What of 
him, then, who has so 
ensnared my _ heart 
that I find him ever 
beside me, coexistent 
through the years? 


Editor’s Note 

This is the first of a 
series of sketches by six 
distinguished living nov- 
elists, who will describe 
“My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” They are 
published by courtesy of 
The Bookman and of 
their authors. 

Mr. McFee, who 
writes so delightfully of 
his boyhood Dickens 
chum, got an early start 
in his love for the sea. 
He shipped as a sea-go- 
ing engineer in young 
manhood, and stopped 
sailing only to write sea 
stories. His finest book 
is probably Command, 
but it is closely pursued 
by Casuals of the Sea 
and Captain Mace- 
doine’s Daughter. He 
has been called “the 
only American novelist 











(he was born in Eng- 





when he was very 
small and when he was 
a schoolboy with a 
widowed mother and 
inexplicable thoughts, 


Davip CopPERFIELD 


Herb Roth, the well-known artist of the New York World, has captured in 

this drawing the very spirit of the lonely child, David Copperfield, and of 

the boat house by whose cozy fire David, Ham Peggotty and little Em’ly 
listened to the wind and sea on the desolate flats outside. 


land but has lived in the 
United States fifteen 
years) ever to offer a 
successful challenge to 
Joseph Conrad.” 
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Approaching The Scholastic Contest 


By Grant Overton 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly 


HE way to win a contest, you will think, must 
surely be to set out to do so. That you will 
take for granted. And I think you will be wrong. 

I don’t say: The way to win a contest is not to try 
to. Plainly, you cannot win unless you enter some- 
thing; when you have entered something you are try- 
ing to win. 

I do say: Your best chance to 
win is to think of the contest itself 
as little as possible. 

In a foot race you can see the 
other fellow, see how fast he is 
running, know whether he is ahead 
of or behind you. In the invisible 
kind of contest everything depends 
on your doing your best. Even in 
the visible contest that’s a pretty 
sound principle. 

But there is another and im- 
portant difference; in The Scho- 
lastic’s competition you are not 
doing the same thing as your 
rivals. True, you are matching 
your short story against the 
stories of others, your essay 
against other essays, your poem 
against somebody - else’s poem. 
But—no two stories are the same, 
nor any two essays, nor any two 
poems. At least, no two good 
poems ! 

Your chance to win depends 
wholly on your ability to do some- 
thing rather different from what 
anyone else can do. It depends 
on your doing your best—with 
that essential, personal difference. You must be 
original. You may win by just that originality. 

What is originality? I was on my feet last week 
answering questions when someone fired that one at me, 
and I stumbled over it. I never was able, then, to 
answer it. 

Since then I have been thinking about it and it seems 
to me that to be original is to be completely and can- 
didly and wholeheartedly—just yourself. 

It is certainly not in merely being different. The 
merely different is the odd, the eccentric or the lunatic, 
according to th degree of difference. 


Each of us is an original. You know no two per- 
sons exactly alike—nor do I. If each of us could suc- 
ceed entirely in being himself on paper as he is in per- 
son, the world would multiply many times its treasure 
of good reading and good art of every kind—for the 
multiplication of trash would scarcely matter. 

To take an example from poetry: Walt Whitman 
was so “different” that people were confused by the ex- 
tremeness of his departures from poetic form and 
poetical subjects. But his greatness, as we can now 


guide to the novel. 


Grant OverTON 
There are few men in America who have had 
so wide an experience, from both the author's 
and the editor’s side of the fence, with every 
kind of creative writing. In his articles in the one. 
“How to Judge” series, he gave us a clear, sane 
So when some one was 
wanted to advise students who wish to compete 
for the new Scholastic Awards, Grant Overton 
was the first and only choice. 


see, rests and will forever rest solely on the fact that he 
completely and perfectly expressed himself. That was 
his originality—not the different content or unheard-of 
structure of his poems. If the Self which he had to ex- 
press had been little, he would not have endured this 
long. What is your Self? 

- — It is, first of all your courage, 
and next to that your eagerness 
toward life—your vitality, so- 
called. After that it is your inde- 
pendence of other people’s habits 
and the formation of your own 
habits, particularly habits of 
thought. Many other things enter 
into this Self of yours and fuse 
there—your perceptions, which 
must be quick, clear, and kind; 
your imagination, which ought to 
soar and come to earth without 
crashing; your sympathy with 
other people, which must always be 
greater than theirs for you— 
always have more to give than the 
next man. I cannot tell you your 
whole Self, because that is the 
secret of your own heart, the in- 
comparable secret to share which 
you are going to do your own 
work in the world. It is the reason 
for You. There is no other rea- 
son, and you must make it a good 


Now, people write stories and 
essays and poems; they paint pic- 
tures and make cover designs and 
swim the English Channel and fly 
over the North Pole for the sake of these things and 
not to win contests. Everything that has been done well 
in the history of mankind has been done from some 
inner necessity. Winning contests is entirely incidental, 
and you, as a contestant, must keep it so. 

I should like to print a large WARNING—I know 
the editors of The Scholastic will do it if I don’t—as 
follows: “Do not enter a story in this contest unless 
you have a story to write, and one that you would 
write anyway—one that nothing on earth could keep 
you from writing. And the same as regards that essay, 
or that poem, or that cover design, or whatever it is 
you are going to enter.” 

It so happens that I have had some experience of 
contests and I know of none which yielded its prizes 
to anything but work which would have been produced 
for its own sake, contest or no contest. 

Your problem, then, is not in the contest, nor in 
what someone else may do, but in yourself. Have you 
got the thing to do? Is it good enough to do? Is it 
as good as you can make it? Is it as good as the real 
You?’ There must be “Yes” (Continued on Page 29) 
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The Fiasco at Tacna-Arica 


E have heard much since 1914 of 

“self-determination” and “irre- 
dentas” (unredeemed territories). The 
map of Europe has been redrawn to 
allow many substantial and well-pop- 
ulated areas which had been for gen- 
erations subject to alien domination, to 
be reabsorbed by their former owners 
or to set up as independent states. 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Austrian provinces 
of Italy, and the new united Poland 
come instantly to mind. In some much- 
disputed regions, as Upper Silesia, the 
populace themselves were authorized to 
decide by vote what their future allegi- 
ance should be. Such an election is 
known as a plebiscite. 


Background of Tacna- Arica 

Accustomed as we are to think of 
war-torn Europe as the natural home 
of such nationalistic border tangles, it 
comes almost as a shock to find that 
the New World is today the scene of a 
long-standing dispute which had nothing 
to do with the World War, but which 
constitutes a serious threat to the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere. This is 
Tacna-Arica, two small provinces on 
the west coast of South America at the 
northernmost tip of Chile. Our story 
must go back for half a century. In 
the “War of the Pacific’ (1879) Chile, 
grown more powerful than her neigh- 
bors, defeated Peru and Bolivia in al- 
liance, seized the province of Antofo- 
gasta from Bolivia (her only seaport) 
and that of Tarapaca from Peru. These 
provinces were rich in nitrate deposits, 
which Chile wanted. As a further con- 
dition of peace, Chile demanded the 
Peruvian provinces of Tacna and Arica, 


Tue Praza at Tacna 


This city, once the third largest in Peru, but now occupied by Chile, 
was the scene of the meetings of the Plebiscitary Commission. 


By Sarah Wambuugh 
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The disputed provinces lie at the top of the 

shaded area. They, as well as Tarapaca, 

just south of them, originally belonged to 
Peru, while Antofogasta was Bolivia’s. 





The Author 


of this article was an expert advisor to 
the Peruvian Plebiscitary Delegation at 
Tacna-Arica. Her natural sympathy 
for the Peruvian side is shared by 
almost every neutral observer. Miss 
Wambaugh is a graduate of Radcliffe, 
Oxford, and London, has been on the 
staff of the League of Nations, and is 
internationally recognized as the lead- 
ing authority on the history and con- 
duct of plebiscites. The article is, by 
permission, based upon one published 
in the New York Times. 











Oxen Movine Loapep Cars 
Here we see the primitive methods as well as the economic resources 
of these desolate provinces. 


which she had also occupied. 

The Treaty of Ancon, which ended 
the war in 1883, gave Chile merely a 
temporary title to Tacna-Arica, which 
could be made permanent only by win- 
ning a plebiscite there. It was this 
plebiscite, so long delayed, that Secre- 
tary Hughes said in 1922, should now 
be held. To insure its being a fair one, 
General Pershing was sent to act as 
Chairman of the Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion. General Pershing resigned last 
winter and Brig. Gen. William Lassiter 
was appointed by President Coolidge to 
succeed him. That, briefly, is the story 
down to this summer. 


The Economic Aspect 

It was not for nitrates that Chile 
wanted Tacna and Arica, for there are 
no nitrates there. It was not for guano, 
for beyond the little on the Morro 
headland there is no guano in the ter- 
ritory. Chile wanted the provinces in 
order to control the port of Arica, 
which, with Antofagasta, gave her two 
of the three approaches to Bolivia. She 
wanted an oasis in which to place a 
strong frontier garrison to the north of 
her newly acquired nitrate deserts, fear- 
ing that their former owners might at- 
tempt to recover them. And she wanted 
the vegetables and fruits of Tacna and 
Arica to feed the workers in those same 
nitrate camps. The efforts of three 
American presidents to prevent con- 
quest failed. 

All that Peru, with a knife at her 
throat, could be forced to yield in Tac- 
na-Arica was the provision in Article 
III of the Treaty of Ancon providing 
that the provinces of Tacna and Arica 


in ARICA 


The sacks contain flour for America. 
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Tue Members or THE OriGINAL Commission “Ar Ease”’ 


Left to right: Dr. Manuel Freyre y Santander, of Peru; General é 
John J, Pershing, the first American Chairman; Don Augustin 


Edwards, Foreign Minister of Chile. 


should “remain in the possession of 
Chile and subject to Chilean laws and 
authority during the term of ten years,” 
and that, this term having elapsed, a 
plebiscite should settle ownership of the 
territory. The form in which the pleb- 
iscite was to take place was left to a 
future agreement. 


The Delayed Plebiscite 

According to the Peruvian interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, the plebiscite should 
have been held ten years after the rat- 
ification of the treaty, that is, in 1894. 
But it was highly improbable that 
Chile, until at least a generation had 
passed, could win a plebiscite in a ter- 
ritory where every class of the com- 
munity—farmer, tradesman and _intel- 
lectual—had always been Peruvian and 
had taken an extraordinarily vital part 
in Peruvian national life. So it is not 
surprising, perhaps, that Chile claimed 
that the plebiscite could be taken any 
time after the ten years had elapsed and 
played for complete evasion of the pleb- 
iscite or for a long delay. 


Behind this diplomatic barrage the 
Chilean Government had for years been 
“Chileanizing’ the territory. The 
Peruvian schools had been closed and 
the newspapers destroyed. In 1910 
came the expulsion of the priests. Never 
assimilated as part of Chile, the terri- 
tory was, and still is, governed by the 
Chilean Foreign Office. It was Au- 
gustin Edwards—the same who has 
been representing Chile on the Plebisci- 
tary Commission at- Arica—who, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, began 
these expulsions. 

There followed the expulsion of the 
leading business men and intellectuals. 
Boys were forced into the Chilean 
Army, or had to escape to Lima to 
evade it. A policy of discrimination 
against Peruvian workmen was started 


and many were deported to forced labor 
in the nitrate fields of Tarapaca. Ar- 
rest and imprisonment on false charges 


was another method of reducing and in- 


timidating the Peruvian population, 
while at the same time Chilean colonists 
and workmen were brought in. 


Systematic Chileanization 

Against all this the inhabitants had 
no redress. As there had been no elec- 
tions in the territory since the Chilean 
invasion, all the officials were and are 
appointed from Santiago and so are ab- 
solutely free from local control. It is a 
situation most difficult for a North 
American to imagine. The “Intendents,” 
who govern the whole territory, and the 
Commanding General of the garrison 
(both with headquarters in Tacna) ; the 
Governor of Arica; the sixteen “sub- 


Masor Gen. Wo. Lassrrer, U. S. A. 


Chairman of the Commission since General 


Pershing’s departure. He was formerly 
the able commander of the Canal Zone and 
an important figure in the World War. 


Livinc Proor-or CHILEAN ATROCITIES 


One of the Peruvian natives of Tacna, victim of Chilean thugs 
approved by the authorities, being examined by surgeons of the 


Peruvian delegation. 


delegados” who administer the smaller 
political divisions; the “carabineros,”’ a 
military organization of country police, 
well-mounted, swarming with their 
rifles over the sandy roads and hills; 
the town police and the secret police— 
all, years before our coming, had been 
woven into a close net for the discovery 
and elimination of any inhabitant who 
might still dare to show his Peruvian 
sympathies. 

Did these officials think some citizen 
dangerous to Chilean success? A knock 
on the door and a mother with her chil- 
dren gathered into her arms would see 
her man cruelly beaten. Then he would 
be marched out into the night in the 
grasp of the carabineros. Where to? 
To the nitrate fields, or to the nearest 
thicket? ‘Tomorrow they would try to 
trace the route by the bloodstains. 


Yet to make victory more certain, 
when the arbitral award was issued 
Chile took further measures. Every 
man with a vote was made to sign a 
pledge of neutrality in the plebiscite or 
leave for the south. Then Chilean prop- 
aganda associations were formed, and 
those who under duress had signed up 
for neutrality were made to join these— 
otherwise they would be marked for de- 
struction. Of these associations the 
most interesting was the “Nativos de 
Taena y Arica,” founded by Oliva, one 
of those listed by General Lassiter as 
“outrageous criminals.” When the 
Peruvian delegation arrived it found 
posted on shop doors throughout the 
territory, ““No se admite ni se vende a 
Peruanos,” meaning “We do not admit 
or sell to Peruvians.” Even the Peru- 
vian shopkeepers had been fored by this 
terror organization to put up the sign. 
In a few weeks they began to put 
black crosses on the house of any one 
who had shown himself a Peruvian, so 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Vagabonds of the Dictionary 


O you ever stop to think of the 
sources of the words and phrases 
that you use every day? Of course the 
Latin students take delight in recogniz- 
ing in “transport” their two foreign 
friends trans and porto; or in noting 
that “visual,” ‘vision,’ and their rela- 
tives are derived from video. The stu- 
dents of the Spanish language are joy- 
ful when they come across the phrase 
in communicado in the newspaper and 
know at once, and for a certainty, in 
what fashion the suspected person is 
being detained. 
But those are not the kind of sources 
I mean. Do you realize that the world 
of sport, the realtor’s business, and that 
of lumbering, to say nothing of count- 
less other sources, have furnished us 
with some of the words and phrases that 
we use so glibly and thoughtlessly every 
day? “He will give us a square deal.” 
“That man is a four flusher, I am 
afraid.” “He quarrels at the drop of 
the hat.” “He has a poker face.” 
“He’s off his base.” All of these 
phrases are from the world of sport, 
and probably all of them are used daily 
in conversation. 


“Striking a snag” dates from the 
days when logs were floated down 
stream to the mill. The word “swamp” 
first meant a thicket—land covered with 
undergrowth. It is still used in this 
sense by elderly New Englanders, 
although now the idea of a swamp 
usually connotes wetness to the major- 
ity of folk. From the earlier sense 
comes our colloquial expression “to be 
swamped’’—to be lost in a multitude of 
tasks. The word “run” was once used 
as a colloquial American term for a 
stream of water, as Bull Run. 


The method of portioning out the 
common lands to the townsmen of the 
first New England communities has led 
to the general American use of “lot” to 
designate a limited section of land. Now 
the word usually means a portion of 
land facing a street, and intended to be 
a site for a building. Originally, how- 
ever, lots were of various kinds: home 
lots, swamp lots, wood lots, and pasture 
lots. This usage still remains in New 
England, and there what would else- 
where be called fields are commonly 
called “lots.” From this usage was de- 
rived the familiar popular saying “to 
cut across lots.” 

The verb “improve” and the noun 
“improvement” were’ in the early 
periods of colonial New England used 


By Frances Mary Hughes 
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Former dean of Westminster, who tells us in 
his fascinating book, “The Study of Words,” 
that even in single words “there are bound- 
less stores of moral and historic truth, and no 
less of passion and imagination laid up.” 


in senses which are now no longer or- 
dinarily attached to them. As we use 
the words now, they apply to buildings, 
fences, etc., constructed on land with 
the idea of enhancing its value. There 
is now, however, a special use of the 
word which makes it synonymous with 
“employ,” “use,” or “occupy.” Thus 
we may “improve” the occasion to do 
something useful; quoting from an old 
rhyme: “How doth the busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour.” 


Slang comes and goes, and is gen- 
erally used with little thought of its 
original meaning. Think for a moment 
as to the probable origin of these 
phrases: “to back water’; “to bark up 
the wrong tree”; “to make a bee line” ; 
“horse sense’; “to keep a stiff upper 
lip.” Do you say: “Isn’t it cute!” or 
“What a quaint thing!” or “That’s a 
cinch!” What do cute and quaint, and 
cinch mean, and where did cinch 
originate? The word that we now spell 
cute used to be acute, meaning clever 
or shrewd. And now it has come to 
mean almost pretty—attractive, at any 
rate. The steps by which it came to 
have this meaning are quite clear. When 
a baby showed unusual brightness it 
was called by our forefathers a “cute 
baby.” A bright baby is usually an 
attractive one, and in time the pretty 
ones came to be called “cute” even 
though they were not noticeably clever. 


And so the extension of the word to 
make it mean attractive was of almost 
certain growth. The word “cinch,” 
still of doubtful respectability, is of pic- 
turesque origin. It is from the Span- 
ish cincho, meaning the girth-strap of a 
horse, and “to cinch” means to pull the 
girth tight. The word “quaint” has a 
curious history. It is from the Old 
French coint which is in turn from the 
Latin cognitus, meaning known, tried, 
proved. The word was introduced very 
early into the English language, and 
has to come to mean at various times 
well-known, prim, squeamish, crafty, 
showy, odd, and fanciful. Now it is 
defined in dictionaries as: combining an 
antique appearance with a pleasing 
oddity, fancifulness, or whimsicalness. 
Knowing these facts, it is interesting to 
speculate as to how one meaning grew 
from another( and it is amusing some- 
times to try to guess what is meant by 
the word in the connection in which it 
is used. Perhaps the word “quaint” 
bears the same relation to “grotesque” 
as “‘pretty” does to “beautiful.” 


If you are in England and fall ill, 
don’t ask for a drug store unless you 
want to be suspected of being a drug- 
fiend. In England a drug store is 
called a chemist’s shop. A store isn’t 
a store, anyway, it is a warehouse. Dry- 
goods are not sold in dry goods stores, 
but in drapers’ shops, and they are not 
ealled drygoods, either. They are 
drapery or mercery. Candy is sweets 
or lollies. Peanuts are monkey nuts, 
and a monkey wrench is a spanner. In 
England cotton is thread, not raw cot- 
ton, and a myriad other articles have 
names differing in England from their 
American appellations. One might 
almost say that there are a billion such 
differences, but billion in Britain means 
a million, not a thousand million as in 
America. 


When the Englishman telephones he 


says: “Are you there?” instead of 
“Hello.” He uses cheques, not checks. 
A chiffonier is a chest of drawers, while 
to him a dresser is not a piece of bed- 
room furniture, but a piece upon which 
to put china and-“plate” (silver) after 
it has been “washed up” in the kitchen. 
If a man sells spinach he is a green 
grocer; if he deals in chickens he is a 
poulterer, not a butcher. In the United 
States we speak of “putting coal on a 
grate”; in England they refer to the 
same act as “putting coals in a grate.” 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edward Davison 


| pos Edmund Spenser to Rupert 
Brooke, Cambridge University has 
given to English literature many dis- 
tinguished poets, among them Milton, 
Wordsworth, Byron and Tennyson. 
During the present century a group of 
younger poets has come from the col- 
leges of that university. The most 
widely known member of this group 
was Rupert Brooke, whose poetry was 
presented to readers of The Scholastic 
several years ago. Among others of 
the group are J. C. Squire, Siegfried 
Sassoon, and the youngest of them all, 
Edward Davison. 


Edward Davison was born at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1898, was a student 
at St. John’s College, and since his 
graduation from Cambridge has devoted 
himself to literary work. He has 
worked with J. C. Squire as associate 
editor of the London Mercury, but at 
present is living in New York and 
giving his time to writing and lecturing. 
During the past summer he lectured on 
modern British poetry at Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Harvest of Youth is the title of a 
volume of Mr. Davison’s poems issued 
by Harper and Brothers last spring. 
They have generously given to the 
readers of The Scholastic the privilege 
of reading poems here quoted. 


Nocturne 


Be thou at peace this night 
Wherever be thy bed, 

Thy slumbering be light, 
The feaful dreams be dead 
Within thy lovely head; 

God keep thee in His sight. 


No hint of love molest 
Thy quiet mind again; 
Night fold thee to her breast 
And hush thy crying pain; 
Let memory in vain 
Conspire against thy rest. 


So may thy thoughts be lost 
In the full hush of sleep. 

Lest any sight accost 
Thine eyes to make them weep, 
In darkness buried deep 

For ever be my ghost. 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Epwarp Davison 
Ghosts 
By the dark fire when I was a child 
Two shadows used to stand, 


Turning and bending, left and right, 
One on either hand. 


They held thin fingers over their eyes 
If I sat up awake, 

My timid hand might not move out 
But their strange heads would shake. 


Night after night through year and year 
They watched me over my book, 

I did not dare to raise my head 
Lest they should meet my look. 


And seven times in the winter week, 
When I climbed up to bed, 

I saw a heavier shadow still 
That stood at the stairhead. 


It had no shape, it made no sound, 
There by the wall it leant, 

And everywhere in the windy house 
The wood creaked as I went. 


I was afraid. They came all three 
Following to my room, 

Beyond the ring of candlelight 
They haunted the high gloom. 


But if they watched me stir in dream 
I did not know to weep: 


Three still guardians stood at my feet— 
Silence, Starlight and Sleep, 


Reverie 


My moods are mountains looming in dark 


skies 
And all my thoughts their clouds; 
Deep valley lakes are my long reveries 
Such as a forest shrouds. 


And you are a strong storm blowing from 
heaven; 
Your thunders sound and shake; 
Before your beating winds the gloom is driven 
From mountain, cloud and lake. 


The Call 


The sun goes down beyond the purple fell, 
A wind has blown the lark into a cloud; 

One backward look will serve to say farewell 
To the dark valley that my fathers ploughed. 


The house they built is empty. I must go 

Over the twilit moorland till I find 

The brest of eve where I may learn to know 

What thing it is that gives men peace of 
mind. 


The last light trembles in the farther air, 
This is the night, the hour I dare not lose; 
A hand has beckoned me, I know not where, 
A voice has spoken but I know not whose. 








Vagabonds of the Dictionary 
(Continued from Page 10) 


We call the receptacle for coal a coal 


* scuttle, while to them it is a coal hod. 


We designate the homes for our in- 
digent poor houses; in England such 
places are known as work houses. 

Did you ever hear of the lonely 
young Englishman who came to this 
country and was so cordially befriended 
by a charming family? The friendship 
was progressing smoothly when one day 
in a burst of gratitude the young man 
said to his hostess: “You are the home- 
liest woman I know!” Explanations 
followed her very apparent consterna- 
tion, and she learned that in England 
the word “homely” has nothing to do 
with one’s outward appearance, but is 
rather a matter of the spirit. There- 
fore a woman devoted to her home and 
to hospitality, and given to warmly wel- 
coming the stranger within her gates is 
honored in England by being designated 
as a “homely” woman. 

Time makes many changes in one’s 
mental picture when certain words or 
phrases are used. Take Studebaker, 
for instance. A generation ago it meant 
a kind of a heavy farm wagon with 
high sides, but now the vision conjured 
up by the word is less humble. Store 
and shop were originally synonymous 
terms, but now in our ordinary use store 
means a place of some size where things 
are sold, while shop usually means a 
smaller place where things are done or 
made. Thus we usually speak of a shoe 
store as a place where shoes are sold, 
but of a shoe shop as a place where 
shoes are mended; of a barber shop, a 
blacksmith shop, and a machine shop; 
but of a drygoods store, a grocery store, 
and a furniture store. I say usually, 
for in some localities the people speak 

(Concluded on Page 15) 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The High School Newspaper 


II. How to Get Work Out of Your Editorial Staff 


HE one-word answer to the ques- 

tion implied in this title is organiz- 
ation. With proper organization comes 
the fixing of definite responsibility for 
each member of the staff and the ap- 
plication of the famous biblical prin- 
ciple: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”” If a staff member does not pro- 


By Carl G. Miller 


reason it should have a staff arrangement 
which is not an imitation of any adult 
newspaper's but one adapted to the 
publication it really is. 

To encourage the student it is desir- 
able that he be given elective credit 
commensurate with work done. If he 
does the equivalent of two periods of 


duty. It not only tells the reporter 
what his assignment is by giving the 
subject, his name, and when it is due, 
but it is used to record every item sent 
to the typesetter, a check at the left in- 
dicating that it has gone through the of- 
fice and a number at the right telling 
the kind of headline it was given. Just 
before press closing time, 





duce the quantity and qual- 
ity of editorial fruit which 
his ability and opportunity, 
kindly but scientifically 
judged, should produce, 
then he should forfeit his 
job and another be given the 
chance to fulfill it. 

A glance at the mastheads 
of hundreds of school week- 
lies throughout the country 
is sufficient to show the va- 
rieties of organization at- 
tempted by them. Some 
have a surprisingly small 
staff for the large paper 
they put out. Others have 
an equally surprisingly large 
staff, often approaching a 
half hundred, for the small 
and weak paper published. 





A JOKE— A YOKE — 
MY KINGDOM FOR 
AN ORIGINAL JOKE. 
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then, the whole issue is re- 
corded hereon. What ma- 
terial there is for makeup is 
all in outline form. The 
work of each reporter is 
completely enumerated. 


When the reporter is 
through with his story, it 
must be edited or copy-read, 
and this work calls for a 
certain number of copy- 
readers, who should have 
had a semester’s reporting 
experience plus a semester’s 
class work, if they would 
command the respect of the 
student writers whose copy 
they edit. These copy- 





| readers can be made to as- 


sume their responsibilities 





For some a regularly ap- 

pointed staff put out the 

paper for a given period, usually a 
semester. For others the staff is changed 
at intervals to give practice for a large 
number of students taking journalism. 
Some papers ape the staff organization 
of a metropolitan daily. Others adapt 
their organization to the weekly as pub- 
lished by high school students, whose 
point of view is particularly their own 
and whose time must be spent in cer- 
tain other studies besides the theory and 
practice of high school journalism. 
Many papers are put out by staffs 
working at odd times and purely for 
the joy of the work. A large percent- 
age, on the other hand, are prepared 
for the press by students working 
during stated school periods for defi- 
nite school credit. Numerous sheets are 
published under strict editorial and 
business supervision by competent in- 
structors; others emerge from the press 
filled with juvenile crudities that should 
never soil good newsprint. 

The first point we wish to make about 
the ideal organization to divide and fix 
responsibility is that the high school 
newspaper is peculiarly a thing in itself 
having characteristics which are unlike 
those of any adult newspaper. For this 
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supervised work per day, he should re- 
ceive the same amount of credit the 
school gives for one of the standard 
elective subjects. 

As has been intimated, the staff 
should be responsible first to the editor 
and then to the faculty director, to 
whom, of course, the editor himself is 
responsible. The faculty director marks 
each student on the work he does and 
decides on the credit given, besides 
checking all copy and serving as a 
source of constructive suggestion. The 
latter work offers plenty of material for 
a chapter by itself, but these articles 
are for student journalists rather than 
teachers. 

We shall deal first with the duties of 
the reporter, for without him news- 
papers could not exist. This person 
should be kept busy and accountable by 
giving him a news run and by specific 
assignments, which are all recorded on 
a record sheet open to his inspection at 
all times. Previous to his appointment 
to the staff he should have had a semes- 
ter’s study of journalistic technique, if 
possible. 

The assignment sheet, which is kept 
by the editor himself, does a double 


by assigning them hours on 
duty. Thus if they are get- 
ting full credit for their work they 
should be on duty ten periods per week. 
It is the task of the editor to distribute 
their services throughout periods when 
they are needed and when their pro- 
gram accommodates them. 

The best way to do this is by con- 
structing such a chart as that given at 
the end of this article. 

In the period space for each day the 
names of the editors on duty are placed. 
The chart should be thumb-tacked to 
the staff bulletin board, where a glance 
will tell what editors should be on duty 
at any time. 

The humor editor, the exchange 
editor, and other department editors, 
most of whom can furnish early copy 
for the paper, should be informed of 
what days their work must be complete 
and in the office basket. The editor 
records this copy on the assignment 
sheet also and, with the moral force of 
the editorial director behind him, makes 
sure that the department editors do 
their duty. 

On a large newspaper the editor is 
usually in charge of the editorials, he 
himself writing many of them. On a 
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high school publication this arrange- 
ment is not so feasible. It is better to 
select an editorial writer who will be 
open to suggestions from the editor and 
editorial director. Editorial subjects 
may be assigned just as news story sub- 
jects and the assignment placed on tly 
assignment sheet. All editorials are, of 
course, to be recorded in the same place. 
They, like department material, should 
also furnish early copy. 

Now what does the editor do? The 
answer should be obvious. He is much 
like the managing editor on a big daily. 
He assigns reporters to news runs and 
to specific stories, records their work on 
his assignment sheet, assigns copy-read- 
ers to hours on duty, designates the 
headlines to be placed on stories, plans 
for illustrations, offers all sorts of con- 
structive criticism to the staff in gen- 
eral, presides at staff meetings, confers 
with the business and advertising man- 
agers on advertising and circulation, 
and plans and supervises the makeup, 
especially that of the front page. He 
encourages the department editors, 
notably the sport editor, to plan and 


Period Monday Tuesday 


Wednesday 


READING 
Last-MINUTE 
Proor 
AT THE SHOP 


As with all careful 
proof-reading, the 
student holding the 
original copy should 
read it aloud, in- 
cluding punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, 
and spelling of un- 
usual names and 
words, while the 
proof -reader  fol- 
lows the proof and 
makes corrections. 
Proof - reading 
marks should be 
neatly made with a 
black pencil and 
should conform to 
the standard print- 
er’s marks. 


supervise their own makeup. In gen- 
eral, he is in a position, by his contacts 


with every staff member, to mold and ~ 


control the character of the entire pub- 
lication. His associate (the associate 
editor) does the work of a copy-reader 
much of the time, but at odd times, 
when the editor is called away for other 
business or is ill, takes over his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Society and sport editors are con- 
trolled much like reporters. They may 
copy-read their own copy or may de- 
vote their energies to gathering and 
writing the news, leaving the editing to 
the regular copy-readers. The staff 
cartoonist should work much like an 
editorial writer, getting his suggestions 
himself or from the editor and editorial 
director. He should submit pencil 
sketches for approval before the final 
drawing is done. 

If these suggestions are carried out, 
they will avoid the anomaly of a one- 
or two-man publication; better still, 
they will insure a paper harmoniously 
put out by a group fully enjoying the 
great game of cooperation. 


Thursday Friday 





Before 
School 





1 





2 


















































Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(Continued from Page 5) 


period of her life came some of the best 
war stories that have been written. 


It would be impossible in this limited 
space to discuss adequately even one of 
her books. Accordingly a mere list of 
them is given.* It will be seen that 
they fall roughly into two groups: edu- 
cational and purely literary. To the 
writing of both types she brought the 
highly trained intelligence of the 
scholar; the practical sense and emo- 
tional depth of the devoted wife and 
mother, and the feeling for truth and 
beauty that belongs to the artist. 

If there is one quality more than an- 
other that impresses one in Mrs. Fish- 
er’s novels and in her short stories it 
is the skill and understanding with 
which she presents character. She has 
known many sorts of life: the life of 
mid-western and eastern university fac- 
ulties, the life of groups of artists 
abroad and in America, and the lives of 
those New Englanders whom no one 
understands more clearly than she. 
Sometimes she gives us the psycho 
logical type of the story of character 
in which a personality is torn between 
contradictory forces in its own nature. 
Such a story is The Deliverer in which 
the youmg artist is tormented by the 
fear of Hell because he “would rather 
look at a haw-tree in bloom than med- 
itate on the Almighty.” In The Bed- 
quilt we have the type of character 
story in which the problem is that of 
the individual in an unsympathetic en- 
vironment. How vividly we come to 
understand Aunt Mehetabel, the patient 
drudge, accepting the dullest portion of 
the work as her due, never hoping for 
any pleasure—her only desire to be un- 
noticed and escape the crude raillery of 
her brother. Then came the idea of the 
quilt and her gradual change of status 
as it proceeds up to the day of glory 
at the fair. How perfectly Mrs. Fisher 
catches the repressed New Englander 
as Aunt Mehetabel, struggling for 
words to express her feelings, ends by 
saying: “I tell you it looked real well.” 

Mrs. Fisher’s stories, giving us as 
they do the key to understanding of 
lives that are repressed or distorted 
from their true course, enrich our lives 
in widening our sympathies and our 
understanding. That is her great serv- 
ice to her readers. 

” *Her books are: English Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition (with G. Carpenter), 1906; What Shall We 
Do Now? 1906; Gunhild, 1907; The Squirrel 
Cage, 1912; A Montessori Mother, 1913; Mothers 
and Children, 1914; Hillsboro People, 1915; The 
Bent Twig, 1915; The Real Motive, 1916; Self 
Reliance, 1916; Fellow Captains, 1916; Under- 
stood Betsy, 1917; Home Fires in France, 1918; 
The Day of Glory, 1919; The Brimming Cup, 1921 
a translation of Papini’s Life of Christ, 1° 
Rough Hewn, 1922; Raw Material, 192? 


Home Maker, 1924; ‘Made to Order Stor’ 
Her Son’s Wife, 1926. 





ARCHIVISTS AT THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY 


The historical scholars who now haunt the 

Manuscript Division may some day be visit- 

ing the motion picture vault and projecting 
room if Mr. Hays’ plan goes through. 


Film Records for Posterity 


ILL H. HAYS, director general 

of the motion picture industry, 
has laid before President Coolidge a 
plan for preserving motion picture rec- 
ords of national events of historic im- 
portance. Mr. Hays suggests that 
space be reserved in the Federal 
Archives Building, about to be erected 
in Washington, D. C., for vaults whose 
ultimate capacity will be 50,000 reels 
of films. In these would be placed films 
depicting such events as the Inaugura- 
tion of presidents, the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the return of 
Pershing, natural changes in cities and 
forests, changing modes of transporta- 
tion, American fauna in their native 
habitats, and certain selected dramatic 
films such as The Birth of a Nation, 
The Covered Wagon, The Vanishing 
American, The Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, The Iron Horse, and The Big 
Parade. The motion picture companies 
themselves have made some effort to 
preserve certain films of obvious his- 
toric importance, but Mr. Hays feels 
that the matter is too important to be 
left to private enterprise. 

Concerning the practicability of the 
plan, Mr. Hays pointed out that the 
negatives of films may now be preserved 
indefinitely if properly stored. To put 
the scheme into effect will require only 
the approval of the U. S. Public Build- 
ings Commission. Senator Smoot, 
chairman of that commission, has pub- 
licly favored it. 

The late President Harding was 
much interested in the project and had 
even said that he would store the films 
in the White House, using executive 
appropriations. After Mr. Harding 
died, President Coolidge asked Mr. 
Hays to work out the details. It is 
said that the completed plan has the 
President’s approval. 


Rene Foncx (Lert), Icor Sikorsky 
(Rieut) 


The flier and the builder, beside the giant 
three-motor plane that went to smash. 


Fonck’s Futile Flight 


FTER months of delay from me- 
chanical and weather difficulties, 
and from agitation among those who 
sponsored the 


trip Captain Rene 
Fonck, the great French war avi- 
ator, who personally shot down 126 
German planes, took off in the mists 
of Roosevelt Field, Long Island, at six 
o'clock the morning of September 21, on 
his long-heralded New York to Paris 
flight. The plane lifted a few feet 
from the ground, but failed to respond. 
A moment later it plunged into a gulley, 
and burst into flames. When the hor- 
rified spectators reached the spot, Cap- 
tain Fonck and Lieut. Lawrence Curtis, 
his American second in command, were 
lying dazed upon the ground, while the 
radio operator and mechanic were found 
burned to death in the cock-pit. Thus 
ended a gallant attempt to fly without 
stopping from New York to Paris, by 
way of Newfoundland and Ireland. 





Tue American Navy HeE.pep 
Captain Fonck discussing plans for the flight 
with Admiral Moffet, Chief of the Naval 

Air Service (seated at left). 
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STEEL Pasvenass 


Interior of a great plant in the Ruhr district, 
now a unit in the German Steel Trust. 


Competition for Mr. Gary 


F the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 
Bethlehem, Midvale, Jones and 
Laughlin, and Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company should announce a merger of 


‘their great plants, American business 


men would rub their eyes. Something 
just as momentous as that is happening 
in Germany and France at present. A 
combine known as the United Steel 
Works was formed in Germany recently 
from the Thyssen, Phoenix, Rheinstahl, 
Elbe Union, and Deutsch Luxemburg 
steel works with a capitalization of 
nearly $200,000,000, financed, it is 
understood by Dillon, Read & Co., the 
New York investment bankers (Scho- 
lastic, March 20, 1926). The new trust 
controls 65 furnaces which can produce 
annually 3,700,000 tons of steel, 2,500,- 
000 tons of pig iron, and 40,000,000 
tons of coal and coke. Dr. Fritz Thys- 
sen, son of the late August Thyssen, 
pioneer German coal and iron baron, is 
chairman of the board. 

The German trust has lately been ne- 
gotiating quietly with steel magnates in 
other European countries for an exten- 
sion of its policies into France, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg. Each nation will be 
allotted periodically a certain quota of 
the steel production of the entire group 
as follows: Germany, 43 per cent, 
France and Luxemburg, 39; Belgium, 
11. Poland, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia may also join. Great Britain and 
Italy were invited to join but declined, 
being unwilling to limit their present 
subnormal production. The advantages 
of the agreement are the systematic de- 
velopment of the European st2el indus- 
try without local or periodical depres- 
sion, and an equitable division of world 
markets between the member nations. 
Another important feature is a common 
insurance fund, to which each country 
contributes one dollar per ton for its 
quota, and a fine of $4 per ton above its 
quota. Out of this are to be paid 
bonuses to prevent unemployment and 
keep all plants running in bad times. 
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“Tx Piccoto Marat” 
Scene from the first Italian production of 
Mascagni’s new opera as Mariella clasps the 
dying Little Marat in her arms, 


Musical Whims 

IETRO MASCAGNI, composer of 

Cavalleria Rusticana and other op- 
eratic successes, will not arrive in New 
York in time to conduct Cavalleria at 
the opening of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s season. Whether or 
not he will arrive later is doubtful, and 
Mr. Gallo, manager of the company, is 
worried over the great man’s vagaries. 
He had announced his coming, engaged 
his passage, found rooms for him at a 
hotel where the loathed American jazz 
would not perturb him, and arranged 
every detail. But the “maestro” failed 
to board the ship. Mascagni may finally 
arrive in America—but it will be in his 
own good time! 

Mascagni’s eccentricities have long 
been a trial to those associated with him. 
They were a trial to his father, a baker 
in Leghorn, Italy, who had scant pa- 
tience with his idle, dreaming, tune- 
whistling son, and finally turned him 
out of doors at the age of sixteen. An 
uncle helped him next and then a Count 
Florestan, with whom he quarreled as 
he did with the teacher whom the count 
engaged. Presently he again found 
himself in the street. Then for five 
years he made his own way, conducting 
in one cheap Italian opera house after 
another. Finally he began to write 
down the tunes he used to whistle and 
they became the famous Intermezzo and 
other melodies in the score of his great 
success. 


Other operas, as Ysobel and II Pic- 


On the Sidelines 


ESPITE hurricanes and leagues of 
nations, the sporting pages for the 
past month have held almost a monop- 
oly of interest over the great American 
public. Tennis, golf, baseball, and box- 
ing, each in their turn, have held the 
limelight, with the football season about 
to break wide open. 


America retained the Davis Cup by win- 
ning four out of five matches with her vet- 
eran “Big Four,” Tilden, Johnston, Richards, 
and Williams, against France’s great team, 
which had progressed without hindrance 
through the European zone and the Japanese 
team. But the following week tennisdom 
was shocked to its foundations when the 
Frenchmen turned the tables, decisively de- 
feating all four of the American stars in the 
quarter finals and semi-finals of the national 
singles championship. Cochet, Borotra and 
LaCoste proved themselves the peers of any 
in the world, and LaCoste, with Tilden’s 
powers waning after six years of absolute su- 
premacy, probably deserves the title of the 
world’s greatest player. His game in the 
finals was flawless perfection. This is only 
the third time in history that the American 
title has left the country. The other leading 
tennis titles resulted as follows: national 
doubles, Richards and Williams; national 
women’s singles, Mrs. Molla B. Mallory, for- 
merly seven times champion, made a remark- 
able comeback in the absence of Helen Wills 
on account of her recent appendicitis opera- 
tion. Meantime Suzanne Lenglen created a 
sensation by turning professional for an 
American tour under the managership of C. 
C. Pyle of “Red” Grange fame. She will be 
joined by Mary K. Browne and other prom- 
inent American players. 


“Bobby” Jones, of Atlanta, who had all 
but cinched his claim to the title of world’s 
greatest golfer by winning the British open 
and the American open and amateur cham- 
pionships in one year, came a cropper at last 
in the 1926 amateur tourney at Baltusrol, 
being defeated 2 up by George Von Elm, the 
Los Angeles star. 
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Vagabonds of the Dictionary 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


of the butcher shop, meat shop, and 
bake shop and perhaps of other shops 
in which the notion of doing something 
or making something is not strikingly 
prominent. And on the other hand, the 
word shop has been extended to apply 
to factories in which things are made on 
a large scale, corresponding to the 
British works. Through the British in- 
fluence the use of the word shop has 
come into the United States in the 
words book shop, boot shop, etc. 

Did you know that words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin are shorter and more 
forceful than those derived from Latin 
and Greek roots? Examine these words 
and see, the second word in the group 
being in every case the Anglo-Saxon 
word: acquire, gain; allow, let; ap- 
propriate, fit; assistance, aid; conclu- 
sion or terminate, end; contribute, give; 
demonstrate or manifest, show; en- 


‘deavor, try; frequently, often; inquire, 


ask; majority, most; obtain, get; par- 
ticipate, share; proceed, go. ‘There is 
nothing sacred about a word simply be- 
cause it is of Anglo-Saxon origin. That 
fact does not make it any better than a 
word of any other origin, but the fact 
that such words are clear, short, and 
forceful should recommend them for use 
in one’s everyday vocabulary. 

Real fun is to be had from watching 
one’s speech and that of one’s friends 
occasionally. Our words and our 
phrases come sometimes from such 
wholly unthought-of sources that the 
discovery of those sources frequently 
yields genuine pleasure, and it certainly 
affords a greater realization that our 
vocabularies need not be limited. 


colo Marat (his latest) have followed, Turee Leapers or AmericaN AMATEUR SPORT 
but none have equalled the popularity 
of his first work, though structurally 


his work has improved. 


Left to right: the peerless “Bobby” Jones, runner-up in the recent amateur tournament; Molla 
Bjurstedt Mallory, again woman's tennis champion after a three years’ lapse; Vincent Rich- 
ards, No. 3 in the national ranking, only American to reach the semi-final of this year’s singles. 











Newton D. Baker 
Former Secretary of War, the only American 
of any present or former cabinet who has de- 
clared for cancellation of the War Debts. 


RESOLVED: That the United States 
should cancel the Inter-Allied Debts 
which were contracted during the 
World War. 


Affirmative 
I. Moral Reasons for Cancellation. 

A. The loans were made to assist in carry- 
ing on a war in which the United States 
had an equal interest with the Allies, 
but in which this country was not able 
to bear its share of the burden. 

1. The loans were employed to purchase 
in the United States war supplies 
which were to be used by the allied 
forces in the conduct of the war. 

2. The United States was, at the be- 
ginning, unable to supply troops, and 
these aids to the Allies ought in fair- 
ness to be considered as a contribution 
to make up partially for the inability 
to furnish troops. 

3. The enormous human losses of the 
Allies more than counterbalanced the 
financial aid given by the U. S. 

a. According to a late estimate (Cur- 
rent History Magazine, vol. 22, p. 
355) the United States lost 50,280 
killed and died in its military forces 
as contrasted with 908,371 for Great 
Britain, 1,357,800 for France and 
650,000 for Italy. 

4. The loans were highly profitable to 
the United States, even if never repaid, 
because they helped to prevent much 
larger expenditure in men and money, 
which would have been inevitable had 
not the loans been made. 


B. Having gone into the war avowedly to 
defend certain high principles it would 
be highly commercialistic for the United 
States to insist on payment. 

1. The United States increased in wealth 
during the war. 

2. American business men grew rich 
through selling supplies to the Allies 
at excessive prices. 

3. To insist on payment of the debts in 
the face of these facts would be equiv- 
alent to driving a hard bargain while 
protesting that our sole motive was to 
help the cause of humanity. 


C. The action of cancellation .would. in- 
volve no bad faith or bréach of contract 





to cancel the debts would be for the eco- 
nomic and political detriment of the 
world, and therefore unethical as viewed 
from the international standpoint. 


on the part of the Allies as it would be 
simply a voluntary release by the creditor 
D. Stubborn refusal of the United States Ou 4 ant 


II. Economic Reasons for Cancellation. 


A. It is not possible for the United States 
to be paid under present conditions. 

1. The debts can be paid only with a 
balance of trade in goods in favor of 
Europe or by a balance in invisible 
exchange. 

a. The debts cannot be paid in goods. 

(1) The United States because of 
greater productive power is now 
exporting more goods to Europe 
than Europe is sending to the 
United States. 

(2) The American protective tariff 
makes it impossible for Europe to 
send manufactured products in 
great quantities to the U. S. 

b. The debts cannot be paid through 
invisible exchange. 

(1) This term includes interest on 
investments, freight earnings, earn- 
ings for performance of insurance 
and banking services, tourist ex- 
penditures and remittances of im- 
migrants. Except in the case of 
tourist expenditures the tendency 
in all of these items is for the in- 
ternational balance to grow more 
favorable to the United States. 
(a) American investments abroad 

are growing rapidly, and inter- 
est due to Americans from 
abroad increases. 

(b) The United States has built 
up a large merchant marine and 
pays its deficits from the na- 
tional treasury. The huge bal- 
ance of freight earnings in 
favor of Europe before the war 
is now negligible. 

(c) International banking and in- 
surance services are being per- 
formed more and more by 
Americans. 

(d) The immigration law tends to 
keep down the export of immi- 
grants’ remittances. 

B. It would be disastrous, for the United 

States to make it possible*to be paid. 

1. Our industries would be greatly de- 
pressed by the flood of foreign goods. 

2. It is to America’s interest to keep the 
balance on the invisible items of inter- 
est, freight, banking and insurance 
commissions favorable. 

C. Internatienal credit would be strength- 
ened by cancellation. 

1. If the debts are not cancelled repudia- 
tion or default would be inevitable and 
this would cause a breakdown of credit. 

. European countries would be strength- 
ened economically by cancellation and 
naturally their credit would improve. 
The argument that credit would suffer 
from cancellation is groundless because 
the United States could never afford to 
place an embargo on loans to Europe. 
a. Demoralization of interest rates in 
the United States would fellow. 

b. Loss of foreign markets would result 
from the refusal to extend credit. 
D. Foreign markets would be maintained 

and built up by cancellation. 

1. Currency stabilization in Europe 
could be more easily effected, and this 
would help to restore normal economic 
conditions and to increase buying 

power. 
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a. The complete demoralization of the 
franc that might follow the refusal 
to cancel would cause havoc through- 
out Europe and cut down purchasing 
power, a condition which would 
have its immediate reaction on Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture. 


III. Political Reasons for Cancellation. 

A. The United States is even now becom- 
ing intensely unpopular in Europe and 
the dead weight of the debts for two gen- 
erations will bring about a solid European 
bloc against us. 

B. Organization for peace is the great need 
of the world today, and this would be 
impossible with the growing unpopularity 
of the United States; but cancellation 
would give a great impetus to it. 

1. The splendid results of the remission 
of the Boxer indemnity indicate that 
a general return of good feeling would 
follow cancellation. 

C. The policy of debt collection would in- 
evitably cause the United States to exert 
pressure upon European countries which 
might eventually mean war. 

1. The embargo on loans to France until 
the refunding agreement shall have 
been ratified is an illustration. 

2. The pro«d peoples of Europe will go 
any length in the formation of alliances 
to escape from such humiliations. 





Negative 

I. Moral Reasons Against Cancellation. 

A. Cancellation under pressure from Europe 
would be equivalent to repudiation and 
would have equally unfortunate results. 
1. The French commission informed the 

American World War Foreign Debt 

Commission that France owed the 

United States nothing. 

. European statesmen have stated that 
whether cancelled or not the debts will 
not be paid. 

. Should the United States yield to the 
pressure for cancellation the result 
would indicate that international loans 
cannot be collected if the debtor does 
not desire to pay. 
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A Word About @ebate | 


THE SCHOLASTIC presents in this ifMopt the 
sue the first of a series of debate outlines foe whole 
the present year, on a timely subject thaffinding t 
is agitating the nations of two continents—§ sentenc 
whether the United States should cancélsential ; 
the debts owed her by her Allies in thmplete | 
recent war. In the past it has been ouflieved 1 
custom to publish, in addition to conci™pund to | 
briefs and references, a connected discussioiir teache 
of each side of the question. The spaBbyered i: 
that could be devoted to such statemeninable ¢ 
was so limited, however, that the argument... the 
could not be adequately treated in the fom, o¢ 
in which they would be delivered in a Th 
actual debate. Only a few high spots could “"* "° 
be touched. Further, these discussions were ™ eat! 
practically reduced to a slight elaboratioigpstion, 
of a few of the same points covered in thegp'ntion 
briefs. It has been decided, therefore, tjfenate in 
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he War Debts? 


AN 

A ; 

B. Should the European nations succeed in 

forcing a release from their obligations 

it would set a precedent for bad faith in 
international dealing. 

1. At the time the loans were made the 
representatives of the Allies signed a 
plain promise to repay. 

2. Failure to keep this promise after the 
proceeds from the loans have been ex- 
pended and the danger to Europe re- 
moved would be akin to treachery. 


C. Cancellation of the loans is not neces- 
sary in order to bring the performances 
of the United States up to the require- 
ments of duty. 

1. This country did not enter the war 
until April, 1917, and it was not our 
war until then. 

2. Even after that date the existence of 
the United States was not threatened 
by the enemy, as was the case with the 
European Allies. 

a. In this respect the position of the 
United States was similar to that of 
Japan and it must be noticed that 
the Japanese have never been blamed 
by Europe for failure to measure up 
with the European Allies in casual- 
ties and expenditures, although 
Japan was in the war from the first. 

b. The position of the United States 
as differentiated from the European 
Allies was understood when this 
country entered the war and has been 
recognized in official statements of 
European leaders. 

The aid furnished by the United 

States, turned the tide in favor of the 

Allies. 


D. The fact that the Allies received vast 
territories as spoils of war while the 
United States refused to accept such ter- 
ritories must be considered in connection 
with the claim that the United States had 
selfish interests to serve. 


w 


E. The United States has no moral obliga- 
tion to cancel the debts while the 
European nations are spending their 
wealth on programs of conquest. 





ebate Program 


lopt the policy of making the briefs carry 
whole burden of the argument by ex- 
iignding them in length, putting the points 
ents-@ sentence form, and introducing the really 
sential statistics and facts needed for a 
in th™mplete consideration of the subject. It is 
on outielieved that the following briefs will be 
nd to contain every point of importance 
bt teachers and debate teams that could be 
ered in parallel discussions within a rea- 
nable compass. For more complete ma- 
rial, the references and standard manuals 
of course, available. 
The next debate subject, to be taken up 
an early issue, will be the Direct Primary 
tion, brought to the forefront of public 
tention by the recent revelations of the 
investigating committee. 
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1. France, for example, has claimed in- 
ability to pay but has, at the same 
time,, been throwing away money on 
militaristic ventures. 

a. The Ruhr invasion, 
b. Campaigns in Morocco. 
c. Campaigns in Syria. 

d. Loans to Central European countries 
for political and military purposes. 
e. Huge expenditures for a standing 

army. 

F. American treatment of the debtor na- 
tions has been exceedingly generous, the 
funding agreements amounting to the re- 
mission of large portions of the debts. 
1. At 414% interest the present values of 

the funding schemes equal only a part 
of the indebtedness. 

a. Great Britain, 78% of the whole. 
b. France, 50%. 

c. Italy, 26%. 


II. Economic Reasons against Cancellation. 


A. The debts can be paid. 

1. A triangular trade arrangement by 

which European countries sell manu- 
factured goods to tropical countries 
which in turn sell raw materials to the 

United States would permit Europe to 
pay without injury to American in- 
dustries. - 

. The item of tourist expenditures in 

Europe is in itself sufficient. 

. Financial leaders are proceeding on 

the theory that much larger payments 
than those involved in the debt seetle- 
ments can be made by Europe. 

a. American bankers are hoaning huge 
sums to Europe which they expect 
will eventually be repaid with in- 
terest. 

B. Cancellation under pressure will destroy 
European credit. 

1. Such action will indicate what may 
happen to private loans and bankers 
will naturally not loan further with 
such ultimate repudiation in prospect. 
a. The predicament of Russia since her 

repudiation of debts should be a 

lesson. 

(1) Russia is starved for capital. 

(2) Russian leaders now seem will- 
ing to repeal the repudiation de- 
cree, thereby recognizing their 
mistake. 

Destruction of credit would be a huge 

loss to the United States which needs 

a field for investment such as is fur- 

nished by Europe. 

. It would be a disastrous blow to 

Europe whieh needs capital to recon- 
struct its economic life. 

C. Cancellation is a false method of re- 
construction. 

1. It would hold out the hope that there 
are other methods of meeting obliga- 
tions besides earnest effort. 

2. The results of the sound financial 
policy of Hamilton showed that the 
best method of reconstrfiction is to 
meet all debts fairly and fully. 

D. Cancellation would increase the burdens 
of American taxpayers, who would have 
to pay the debts if the European nations 
did not. 


III. Political Reasons against Cancellation. 
A. The wisest policy for the United States 
to pursue is a straight forward course 
based upon the sanctity of contracts. 

1. It would be disastrous for a great 
creditor nation, such as the United 
States, to deal with the politicians of 
debtor countries in any other way. 

B. International organization for peace can 
be built up only on the basis of mutual 
good faith. he TE ea 
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: —Darling in Kansas City Times. 
Hasn’r Anyone A Goop OLp-Fasu- 
IONED Boorsack? 


1. The failure to observe agreements 
would be fatal to such an _ under- 
standing. 


C. The United States has nothing to fear 
politically from a firm policy. 

1. The natural justice of such a course 
of conduct would eventually appeal to 
the peoples of the world. 

Solid opposition to the United States 
is impossible because of deep-seated 
antagonisms of European countries 
toward one another based en motives 
far more fundamental than the desire 
to escape debt payment. 

a. Traditional national differences are 

great. 

b. Present political ambitions of 

European nations bring them into 

conflict with each other. 
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OM the cross-roads hamlet of a hun- 

dred souls to the teeming metropolitan 
centers, America today is packed with prob- 
lems crying for constructive study and solu- 
tion. On every street-corner and in every 
township they strike us in the face: the vil- 
lage half-wit, the mortgaged farm, the pay- 
roll bandit, the swirl of congested traffic 
around a downtown skyscraper, the limousine 
on the boulevard and the slum family in one 
room, the clash of strikers and “scabs,” the 
polluted reservoir, the sneer of the respectable 
Nordic at the “wop,” the “chink,” and the 
“nigger.” Rare indeed mast be the youth of 
high school age who has not come face to 
face with one or more of these sore sputs of 
our civilization and begun to realize, how- 
ever dimly, that his world is not the flawless 
paradise it seemed at six. 


Why Study Them in High School? 


The Scholastic has faith enough in the good 
sense and idealism of its high school readers 
to believe that they want to know the tiuth 
about human affairs. Students as well as 
fathers and mothers are daily and intimately 
concerned with this large field of concrete 
and troublesome questions on the borderlines 
between sociology, economics, biology, and 
psychology. And it is just these problems 
that the boys and girls of today will have 
to face realistically in the not distant future 
as responsible citizens of the Republic. No 
useful purpose can be served by allowing 
them to remain in ignorance or blinded by 


romantic illusions regarding the character of 
their community, their nation, or of human 
nature itself, until the very day they are 
plunged into competitive life. On the con- 
trary, as Harry H. Moore, Secretary of the 
National Committee for Teaching Citizenship, 
points out in his article on “Our Complex 
Civilization and the Genius of Its Youth” 
(School Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 8), it is 
during the high school years that altruism is 
most vigorous and most impressionable. As 
one youth said, “If the average adult knows 
as little about these problems as I did, I 
don’t think it is surprising that the conditions 
do not get better any more quickly than they 
do.” Says Mr. Moore: 


“Organized education has hardly tapped 
the intellectual and spiritual energies of 
youth. To a large degree our ability to meet 
successfully -the baffling social problems of 
our present civilization rests upon our utiliza- 
tion of these energies. The future belongs 
to our young people. If they are given an 
opportunity to prepare themselves, not only 
will they play their part courageously, but 
they will bring a high degree of genius to 
the solution of the most intricate prob!ems 
humanity has ever been called on to face.” 


Conscious of the need for bringing home 
to students these fundamental social problems, 
the Editors of The Scholastic decided to make 
this subject a cardinal aim in their program 
for the coming year. They have been moved, 
further, by certain guiding principles amount- 
ing to strong convictions as to what should 
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MAKING THE UNITED STATES SAFE FOR HUMANITY 


Introducing the “Problems of America” Series: I 


be the direction and the appeal of the result- 
ing series. Among the convictions are these: 


This Complex Civilization 

1. The modern world is a vastly complex 
and yet closely interrelated organism that puts 
far more exacting demands upon the physical, 
mental, and moral fiber of its inhabitants 
than it ever has before. For fifty thousand 
years man led a comparatively simple life. 
Each small group produced all necessary ma- 
terials for food, clothing, warmth, and 
shelter. Division of labor was only slightly 
developed. Then, only one hundred and 
fifty years ago, began the age of steam and 
electricity. Factories and mills were built; 
rapid communication drew the world to- 
gether; the modern city sprang up. Special- 
ization in production made each group de- 
pendent on various other groups. A strike 
among coal miners in the dead of winter 
came to imperil the lives of millions. When 
the board of directors of a corporation in 
one city decided to decrease its output, a 
machinist employed by another corporation 
three thousand miles away was thrown out of 
work, his wife forced into industry, and his 
new-born babe died of malnutrition. The 
outstanding effect of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was to bring about unprecedented :om- 
plexity of social and economic organization. 

Today, in the largest city of the United 
States, almost 20 per cent of the children are 
suffering from malnutrition, partly because 
their parents cannot afford to buy enough 

(Concluded on Page 20) 








The Social Science Committee 


The Subjects of the Series 


The series is a logically connected progression. 


Starting with a 


To aid in formulating a valid social problems program, The 
Scholastic organized an advisory committee of nationally known 
authorities in the social studies. The position was not purely 
honorary, as such committees usually are. But these great educators, 
all burdened with heavy schedules of teaching, writing, or investi- 
gation, were so interested in The Scholastic’s aims that they volun- 
tarily gave time and energy to the choice of subjects and authors 
for the “Problems of America” Series. The Committee follows: 


. William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

. J. Lynn Barnard. Director of Social Studies, Pennsylvania De- 

partment of Public Instruction. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith 

College. 

Charles A. Beard, former Director of the Training School for 

Public Service, New York City. 

Harry J. Carman, Professor of History, Columbia University. 

Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Economics, Harvard 

University. 

William L. Connor, Chief, Bureau of Educational Research, 

Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edward T. Devine, Dean, Graduate School, American Uni- 

versity, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of Sociology, University of 

Dr. Joseph K. Hart, Educational Editor, The Survey. 

Mr. Ray O. Hughes, Instructor in History, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, and Chairman, Social Studies Committee, N. E. A. 

Prof. Eduard C. Lindeman, Lecturer and Investigator, New York 
School for Social Work. 

Dr. William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Harry H. Moore, Secretary, National Committee for Teaching 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Director, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
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consideration of the basic physical and social resources of the nation, 
it takes up in turn the most important factors that are influencing 
those resources for good or evil: the city-country problem, public 
health, eugenics, and immigration and Americanization. On this 
foundation it then discusses three significant economic and social 
problems that profoundly determine the future well-being of Amer- 
ica: the distribution of wealth, industrial democracy, and crime and 
respect for law. Finally, rooting in all of these, a psychological 
problem that holds the key to whether America will continue a 
harmonious and unified nation—race prejudice and tolerance. The 
authors, all men of reputation and authority equal to those of the 
committee, will be announced in due order. The subjects, with 
dates of publication, are as follows: 
I. Introducing the Series. October 2, 1926. 
Il. Population and the Food Supply. October 16, 1926. 

Urban Congestion and Rural Life. November 13, 1926. 

Public Health. December 11, 1926. 

Eugenics. Jan. 8, 1927 

Immigration and Americanization. February 5, 1927. 

Distribution of Wealth. March 5, 1927. 

Industrial Democracy. April 2, 1927. 

Crime and Respect for Law. April 30, 1927. 

Race Prejudice and Tolerance. May 28, 1927. 


The first article, on POPULATION AND THE FOOD 
SUPPLY, to appear October 16, will be written by DR. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON, Director of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, formerly of the faculty of Cor- 
nell University, and author of “Population—a Study in 
Malthusianism” and numerous scientific papers on popula- 
tion problems. 
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Let There be Light on Corporation Finance 


Harvard Professor's Bombshell Wakes Echoes in Wall Street 


AIN STREET has come to cross 

Wall Street at right angles in the 
modern era of widespread corporate 
stockholding, asserts Professor William 
Z. Ripley, Harvard economist and 
author in the field of corporation fi- 
nance. The statement is made in a 
stimulating article in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. By 
this apt figure Professor Ripley indi- 
cates that there has come a real con- 
flict of interest between the new share- 
holders scattered throughout the 
country, on the one hand, and corpora- 
tion officials and high financiers cen- 
tered in New York, on the other, over 
the matter of corporation publicity. The 
officials, in whose hands is concentrated 
the directing power, are not giving to 
the stockholders, who are the owners, 
sufficient information concerning the 
real state of the business. 

This is the second time Dr. Ripley 
has attracted attention to defects in cor- 
poration methods. In the issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly for last January he 
centered his attack upon the issuance of 
non-voting stock. (Scholastic, March 
20, 1926, p. 15.) Through these two 
brilliant articles he has come to be rec- 
ognized as the outstanding critic of cor- 
poration practices from the public point 
of view; and his comments have had 
more than a mere academic interest as 
is shown by the fact that in each case 
a sensation was caused in Wall Street. 
In the first instance the New York 
Stock Exchange was influenced to shut 
its list against non-voting stock, and ad- 
vance information concerning the sec- 
ond article was held to be partially re- 
sponsible for a sag in the market. 


What Rights Has a Stockholder? 

Since the World War corporation 
ewnership has come to be more and 
more widely diffused among the people. 
To cite some of the principal examples, 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
179,000 shareholders, General Motors 
is owned by 56,000, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey by 81,000. This is an 
approach toward democracy in corpora- 
tion ownership. The shareholders are 
informed of the progress of their af- 
fairs through statements and reports is- 
sued from time to time by the officials. 
With regard to such reports, corpora- 
tions fall into three classes: (1) those 
which send out no reports at all; (2) 
those which send out attractively dec- 
orated pamphlets, sometimes tied with 
fancy string—the dance-card and pic- 
ture-book varieties—which give no 


Wituram Z. Rie.ey 


Dr. Ripley, besides being a foremost authority 
on finance, is an expert on racial problems, 
and author of “The Races of Europe.” 


inkling of the true financial condition of 
the business; and (3) those commend- 
able corporations which issue adequate 
reports, . giving in understandable 
fashion a complete statement of condi- 
tions. 

To illustrate how improper publicity 
may help to betray the owners, Dr. 
Ripley cites the instance of a well- 
known company which secretly juggled 
its finances. This company had pros- 
pered greatly in war years. To hide 
this prosperity the depreciation charges 
were swelled to such proportions as to 
absorb a large part of the real surplus. 
The net earnings made public were 
smaller than the facts warranted. This 
policy may have been adopted to dis- 
courage competition or it may have been 
caused by the war taxes on excess 
profits. In 1922 the policy of the com- 
pany suddenly changed. A smaller sum 
was charged against depreciation with 
the result that much more was available 
for dividends, which were increased 
about fourfold. Naturally the stock 
soared in value. Officials ‘in the know” 
had an excellent opportunity to buy up 
stock in advance and thus enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the stockhold- 
ers, who were unable from the meager 
corporation statements to appreciate the 
actual value of their stock. 

Not only are stockholders entitled to 
full information, says Dr. Ripley, but 


the state and the general public may 
rightfully expect to be informed con- 
cerning corporation conditions. Incor- 
poration is a privilege which carries 
with it certain valuable grants from the 
people, chief among them being that of 
limited liability. The investor in cor- 
poration stocks does not become per- 
sonally liable for all of the debts of the 
company, as is the case in a business 
conducted by an individual or a part- 
nership. In return the public is en- 
titled to know how the corporation is 
using or abusing its privileges. 
What Shall We Do About It? 

To remedy this condition, vigorous 
action should be taken by the financial 
interests themselves before the public 
compels it. Some advances have been 
made, it is true. The New York Stock 
Exchange has already done much to 
place on file detailed information con- 
cerning corporations whose securities 
are to be sold on the exchange. A cor- 
poration which fails to furnish honest 
information may have its securities 
struck from the list. However, only a 


small part of the securities offered in 
this country are listed with the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the others 


are under no such control. 
stockholders, although difficult to 
secure, is recommended as another 
method of securing more adequate in- 
formation. Professor Ripley suggests 
the independent auditing of the affairs 
of the company, which auditing is to be 
paid for by the corporation but is to be 
controlled by the stockholders. Finally, 
as a pertinent suggestion which has 
aroused considerable comment, Profes- 
sor Ripley advises that the Federal 
Trade Commission, through the power 
already delegated to it by statute, can 
gather information concerning any cor- 
poration engaged in interstate commerce 
except banks and carriers. Should the 
President of the United States request 
vigorous use of this power by the com- 
mission it would, according to Dr. Rip- 
ley, prove to be the most effective 
remedy of all. But the President, 
though interested, does not as yet 
believe that the situation calls for fed- 
eral action. 
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“Problems of America” 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


nourishing food. At the same time, fruit is 
allowed to rot in orchards and grain is un- 
marketed because of low prices that are ruin- 
ing thousands of farmers on the western 
plains. One-twelfth of all children in the 
United States between ten and fifteen years 
of age are earning their living. Five mil- 
lions of our people are illiterate. Institutions 
for the feeble-minded are overflowing, though 
many of those who should be confined in them 
are at large spreading disease and crime. A 
million and a quarter children now in the 
schools of the country will die of tubercu- 
losis if the present rate continues. 

These are not pleasant figures. Purposely 
they omit mention of many encouraging and 
positive factors in our national picture. But 
a society in which such conditions can exist, 
however we may qualify them, has problems 
on its hands of an intensity that challenges 
every thoughtful member. They are prob- 
lems, moreover, that, by virtue of their very 
cemplexity and magnitude, cannot be solved 
by half-baked panaceas or single-track rem- 
edies. ‘They demand the ripest and best-in- 
formed scholarship and devotion of trained 
social engineers. Which brings us to an- 
other conviction, viz.: 


The Need for Social Intelligence 


2. What the world imperatively needs if the 
whole machine of western civilization is to 
be saved from breakdown, is scientific know]- 
edge applied and controlled in the interest of 
human beings—in short, socialized intelli- 
gence. We have had plenty of sentimental 
schemes of uplift, inspired by admirable emo- 
tions, but frankly innocent of expert knowl- 
edge. We have had far too much of tech- 
nical science run riot in producing toxins of 
destruction without the firm hand of ethical 
sanction. Between these extremes is a more 
excellent way, in which the caustic principle 
of pure mind is directed by the healing prin- 
ciple of pure love into every cranny of this 
decrepit world. 

The fundamental problem of democracy is 
how to harmonize the specialist, the expert, 
the trained leader, with the interests, needs, 
and prejudices of the masses of men. This 
reconciliation yill never be effected by any 
doctrinaire believer in one or another social 
“ism.” The Scholastic has no radical or con- 
servative ax to grind, because it finds neither 
of them adequate to the kind of open-minded- 
ness that is needed to bring the expert and 
the man in the street together on a common 
platform. We must train a generation of 
social engineers with a will to conquer the 
“problems of America.” Such a wholesale 
discipline cannot be forced from above by 
any bureau, foundation, or government. The 
only place where it can be done is in the 
local public school. Which thrusts upon us a 
third conviction: 


The Community the Unit 


3. These fundamental socio-economic prob- 
lems will never be solved except by small, 
compact, local groups insisting on assuming 
their own responsibilities and guiding their 
own destinies. The public schools are train- 
ing millions of boys and girls to take their 
place in the local community—to earn their 
living, run its institutions, and enjoy their 
leisure in their own town and neighborhood. 
If the community life is to be vigorous, sat- 
isfying, and self-correcting, these students 
must make it so. And that, in the last 
analysis, is the “why” for such a series as 
this as well as for the Community Service 
contest in the new Scholastic Awards. © 


October Anniversaries 


Oct. 1—-Pierre Corneille, famous French poet and 
dramatist, died, 1684.—First steamboat, the Cler- 
mont, sailed from New York City to Albany 
making five miles per hour, 1807.—Leland Stan- 
ae Jr. University opened at Palo Alto, Calif. 


t. 2—Aristotle, celebrated Greek philosopher 
died, 322 B. C. Said to have thrown himsel 
into the sea because he could not satisfactorily 
explain the action of the tides.—Neal Dow, 
the “father of prohibition,’”’ died, 1897. 


Oct. 3—Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing ma- 
chine, died, 2 

Oct. 4—St. Francis of Assisi, died, 1226 (See 
Frontispiece). 

Oct. 5—Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first president 
of the U. S., born, 1830. 

6—Treaty of peace between Great Britain 

and U. S. proclaimed, 1783.—Alfred Tennyson, 
English poet laureate, died, 1894. 

Oct. 7—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ending the war 
of the Austrian Succession, 1748.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, poet and essayist, died, 1894. 


Oct, 8—Mahomet made his public entry into Me- 
dina, mounted on a camel and carrying an um- 
brella, 622.—Rembrandt, the master spirit of 
Dutch painting, died, 1669.—Great Chicago fire 
began, 1871. 

Oct. 9—Charter granted Yale College, 1701.—U. S. 
took formal possession of Alaska, 1867.—Ant- 
werp occupied by Germans after gallant re- 
sistance by Belgians, 1914. 


Oct. 10—Formal opening of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, 1845.—Two-cent letter postage came into 
effect in the U. S., 1883. 


Oct. 11—First clearing house in the U.S. opened 
in New York City, 1853. 


Oct. 12—Columbus_ discovered America, 1492.— 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, died, 1870.—First parlia- 
ment of Persia opened, 1906. 


Oct. 13—Sir Henry Irving, the great English 
actor, died, 1905. 

Oct. 14—Battle of Hastings and defeat of Harold 
by Duke William of Normandy which placed the 
latter on the throne of England, 1066. Battle 
lasted from morning to sunset. 


Oct. 15—Celebration at Mantua of the birthday of 
the poet, Virgil. Dowries raised by donations 
were given fifty poor girls and they were mar- 
ried that day to fifty poor but industrious young 
men, 1797.—Legions of Napoleon began retreat 
from Moscow, 1812.—Swedish parliament re- 
pealed act of union with Norway, 1905. 


Oct. 16—Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, tried 
by revolutionists, condemned and beheaded, 1793. 
-——U. S. Mint established by Congress, 1786.— 
First demonstration of ether made in a hospital 
at Boston, 1846. 


Oct. 17—-Frederic Francois Chopin, famous com- 
poser, died, 1849.—First wireless dispatch over 
Atlantic for commercial purposes, 1907. 


Oct. 18—Agrippina, wife of Germanicus Caesar, 
exiled after the death of her husband, died main- 
— a hunger strike, 33 A. D.—Charles Fran- 
cois Gounod, famous composer, died 1893.— 
Union of Norway and Sweden, 1814. 


Oct. 19—Surrender of Cornwallis and the British 
army at Yorktown, 1781.—Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
inaugurated President of Harvard, 1869. 


Oct. 20—Destruction of Lima, Peru, by earth- 
quake, 1687. 

Oct. 21—The frigate Constitution launched at 
Boston, 1797.—Battle of Trafalgar, British fleet 
victorious over fleets of France and Spain, 1805. 
Admiral Nelson of England was killed. 


Oct. 22—Franz Liszt, famous musician, born, 1811. 


Oct. 23—First American troops went into the 
front-line trenches in France, 1917. 


Oct. 24—Sarah J. Hale, author of “Mary had a 
little Lamb,” born, 1778.—Patent for a friction 
match granted Alonzo Phillips, of Springfield 
Mass., 1836.—Daniel Webster, statesman and 
orator, died, 1852. 


Oct. 25—Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, died, 1400. 


Oct. 26—Erie Canal opened for navigation, 1825.— 
Northwest Passage discovered by Captain Mc- 
Clure, 1850. 

Oct. 27— theodore Roosevelt, 26th President of 


the U. S., born, 1858 

Oct. 28—Alfred the Great, 5! of .England, who 
introduced trial by jury and let the cakes burn, 
died 900. 

Oct. 29—John Keats, the English poet, born, 1795. 
—Robert Fulton, first steam war vessel, launched 
at New York, 1814. 


Oct. 30—John Adams, second President of the 
U.S., born, 1735. 

Oct. 31—Martin Luther began the Reformation by 
nailing up his 95 theses against papal in- 
dulgences, 1517. 

















you 
will not 
be looking 


for “girl wanted” signs, should 
anything happen to your Dad, 
if he insures your thorough 
education and complete train- 
ing for life by means of a 
Standard educational _ policy. 


LY 


A year ago we directed this adver- 
tisement to boys. But it is even 
more important in its application to 
girls! Girls whose home life has 
been comfortable, if not luxurious, 
need the benefit of education and 
special training ere they knock at 
the doors of commerce. Living and 
working conditions often leave much 
to be desired for the untrained and 
poorly educated girl forced by cir- 
cumstances to support herself. 


aN) 


Ask your Dad to write for 
information to the 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


President Returns to Capital and Daugherty Trial Opens 
While Many States Hold Primaries 


Primary Elections 


ITHIN the month a dozen states 

named their party candidates for 
U, S$. Senator and governor in primary elec- 
tions. Local issues and personal jealousies 
seemed, in the main, to determine the choices 
of the electorate. The following states were 
the arenas of the most important conflicts: 


Wisconsin: For long the radical domain of 
the elder LaFollette and his “machine,” Wis- 
consin nominated its governor, John J. Blaine, 
supported by “Young Bob” LaFollette, for the 
U. S. Senate over the veteran Coolidge Re- 
publican and pro-World Court incumbent, 
Irvine L. Lenroot. But the LaFollette group 
lost complete control of the state when Fred 
R, Zimmerman defeated Herman L. Eker 
for governor. It is expected that Philip La- 
Follette, 28-year-old brother of Bob, will run 
as an independent against Zimmerman in No- 
vember. 


California: Senator Hiram Johnson, making 
a desperate bid to regain control of state poli- 
tics, won and lost when his gubernatorial 
candidate, Clement C. Young, a school teach- 
er, defeated Governor Friend C. Richardson, 
but Judge Clark, the Johnson man for the 
senatorship, lost out to the present Senator 
Shortridge. 


Ohio: The Democrats nominated Former 
Senator Atlee Pomerene for the Senate over 
Judge Florence E. Allen of the State Su- 
preme Court, leading woman lawyer, while 
the Republicans returned the present Senator 
Frank B. Willis. Governor Victor Donahey 
(Dem.) was renamed with little opposition 
for a third term. The prohibition issue is 
uppermost in this state, but badly scrambled, 
as Pomerene is wet while Donahey is dry. 

Massachusetts: Senator William M. Butler, 
prominent manufacturer, Coolidge campaign 
manager, and chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was unopposed for the 
Senate. He will have stiff resistance in No- 
vember from Former Senator David I. Walsh, 
Democrat, who is popular in Boston, 


Emory R. Buckner 
Prosecuting Attorney in the Daugherty Case. 


New York: The New York primaries have 
not yet been held, but promise a bitter fight, 
with the only certain candidates in the field, 
Republican Senator James W. Wadsworth, 
Democratic Governor Alfred E. Smith, both 
for renomination. All candidates so far are 
wet in various degrees. The Republicans 
hope to draft either President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University, or Repre- 
sentative Ogden L. Mills for the governor- 
ship, but neither of these men is willing to 
be a sacrifice to the juggernaut. of “Al” 
Smith’s universal popularity. 

Pennsylvania: When Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, poor third in the three-million dol- 
lar primary of last May, announced that he 
would run independently, but refused to sup- 
port the Republican nominee, William S. 
Vare, the election resolved itself into a 
straight contest between Vare and Former 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, the 
Democratic nominee for the Senate. The Re- 
publican machine has swallowed its dislike 
for Boss Vare, but many dry and “good-gov- 
ernment” Republicans are likely to vote for 
Wilson. Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, and 
other senators, announced that Vare, if elect- 
ed, would be seated only after an open fight. 


Campaign Issues 


The probable control of the next Senate by 
a Progressive Republican group in alliance 
with an enlarged Democratic delegation is 
no new phenomenon. The party in power 
frequently loses some of its seats in the non- 
Presidential election year. When President 
Coolidge returned to Washington bronzed 
from his ten weeks vacation in the Adiron- 
dack forests, the issues in the Senatorial elec- 
tions began to take shape. The President 
gave out an unprecedented number of state- 
ments from the summer White House through 
his “official spokesman,” most of which in- 
dicated his satisfaction with existing economic 
conditions. “Prosperity” under the Repub- 
lican regime will be the keynote of the party 
propaganda. The Democrats are embarrassed 
by the wealth of campaign issues. In their 
campaign handbook they attack the Presi- 
dent’s administration as “morally and intel- 
lectually bankrupt,” making special drives 
upon the tariff and farm relief policies of the 
Republicans, and the primary expenditures in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. 


The Daugherty Trial 

Echoes of the corruption of the so-called 
“Ohio Gang” in the Harding Administration 
woke again when Harry M. Daugherty, for- 
mer U, S. Attorney General, and Col. Thomas 
W. Miller, former Alien Property Custodian, 
went on trial in the New York Federal Court 
for conspiracy to defraud the Government. 
The case is a complicated one dealing with 
the German-owned stock of the American 
Metal Company, which was sold during the 
war for $7,000,000. The charge is made that 
the German owners, disguised as a Swiss cor- 
poration, recovered the money from the Gov- 
ernment, with the connivance of Daugherty 
and Miller, who indirectly shared $400,000 
in bonds as a bribe. Whether the capable 
Federal District Attorney, Emory R. Buckner, 
can prove that Daugherty and Miller de- 
liberately made the transfer in return for the 
bribe, or whether the bonds were merely a 
gift after the transaction remains to be seen. 


Whatever the outcome, the case has indicated 
that some Washingon ‘officials dev elop amaz~ 
ingly elastic consciences. 


Oil 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
terior, and Commerce, appointed by the Presi- 
dent in 1924 to consider the petroleum re- 
sources of the country, reported to Presi- 
dent Coolidge that the present reserves of 
oil in producing fields are estimated at 
4,500,000,000 barrels, which is only sufficient 
for a supply of six years at the present rate 
of consumption. The Board recommended 
immediate steps to develop fields by new 
methods where production has slowed down, 
to curtain waste by leakage of’ natural: gas, 
to organize cooperative efforts between the 
oil industry and the state and federal gov- 
ernments, and to insure an adequate supply 
for national defense. 


Taxation 


Unofficial proposals for a heavy ,reduction 
in taxes were frowned upon by the President 
and the Treasury officials when Senator Fur- 
nifold M. Simmons (Dem.), minority leader 
of the Senate Finance Committee, urged an 
immediate tax cut of $562,000,000.. The plan 
would require that the interest now received 
from foreign debts be applied for current ex- 
penses rather than for regular retirement of 
the national debt, as Secretary Mellon is now 
using it. The Democrats claim that the Ad- 
ministration is holding back a large surplus 
in tax receipts for another striking reduction 
two years hence, in order to influence the 1928 
election. The Administration holds ‘that new 
reductions are unwise at present, ‘aiid that 
there is even danger ofa deficit. = 


Railroad Labor 


The President appointed five men to the 
newly established national Board of Media- 
tion for railroad labor disputes, with Samuel 
E, Winslow, of Massachusetts, as chairman. 
The first work of the new board was the 
proposed wage increase demand of the 
Brotherhoods of Railway Trainmen and Con- 
ductors on the Eastern railroads. The Board 
has no power to make compulsory awards, 
and since no direct agreement could be 
reached, the roads and men named commit- 
tees, as required by the law, to arbitrate the 
dispute with two neutral members. 


Philippines 

Col. Carmi Thompson completed his in- 
spection of the islands and retired to prepare 
his report to the President. It is undoubted 
that he will recommend. measures to attract 
American capital for the development of the 
rubber, coffee, coal, and- mineral resources, 
particularly of Mindanao, The Moros, re- 
ceiving him with open arms, declared they 
would fight Filipino rule if the United States 
withdrew. The Bacon bill, now pending in 
Congress, would separate the Moro provinces 
from the other islands. Meantime, the Philip- 
pine legislature in Manila is at loggerheads 
with Governor General Leonard Wood, and 
demands immediate independence. It passed 
a bill for a plebiscite on independence. over 
Wood’s veto, which now goes to. President 
Coolidge for -action within: six ‘months’ time. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Germany Enters League, Signalizing New Era of European Peace; Primo de Rivera 
Props His Tottering Dictatorship; Canadian Liberals Return to Power 


The League of Nations 


EDNESDAY, September 8, will be 
long remembered as a great day in 
world history, if not the actual inauguration 
of an epoch of universal concord among the 
major powers. For on that day a chastened 
and revitalized Germany was unanimously 
elected by the Seventh Assembly of the 
League of Nations to full membership in the 
Assembly and to the permanent seat on the 
Council reserved for the Reich since 1919. 
Germany's admission, long delayed by in- 
ternal politics of the League, was hampered 
up to the last moment by the same obstruc- 
tionist tactics of ambitious minor powers. The 
question had been obscured by the demands 
of Poland, Spain, and Brazil for permanent 
seats at the same time. The compromise 
finally adopted was the enlargement of the 
Council to fourteen seats, five permanent 
(Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many) and nine non-permanent, three of 
which were newly created with the provision 
that their holders should be eligible for re- 
election by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly. 
These were intended to placate Poland, Spain 
and Brazil. Brazil resigned in mid-summer; 
Spain waited until Germany had been per- 
manently elected and then announced a policy 
of “dignified abstention,” her resignation to 
take effect after two years. Her delegate 
withdrew from Geneva. Thus Poland fills 
the only semi-permanent seat and her elec- 
tion was “steam-rollered” through by Briand 
and Chamberlain against the protests of the 
Scandinavian and other small nations. The 
six seats for minor nations are occupied by 
Chile, Roumania, Netherlands, China, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and Salvador. 
The new Council is generally admitted to 
be a triumph for Freach diplomacy inasmuch 
as all the Latin nations, plus Poland, Rou- 


mania, and Czechoslovakia, will vote with 
France on major policies. 

The session at which Germany took her 
seat was marked by great good feeling and 
oratory on the part of Briand and Strese- 
mann, the foreign ministers of the two most 
inimical powers. Germany’s attitude through- 
out the proceedings was agreed by all to be 
modest, sincere, and pacific. Immediately 
after her entrance, the Locarno treaties were 
put into formal effect when the seven nations 
involved deposited their ratifications with the 
Secretariat. The treaties include the Rhine- 
land guarantee sponsored by France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy, and 
the arbitration conventions between Germany 
on the one hand and France, Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Briand and Stresemann, in private confer- 
ences at the little French inn, carried the 
harmony movement to complete agreement. 
Their recommendations must of course be ap- 
proved by their home governments, and there 
is considerable doubt whether the Poincare 
cabinet will be willing to go the full length 
in conciliation that Briand has taken. The 
points discussed are believed to include the 
return of the Saar basin and other occupied 
territories, the abandonment of allied control 
of the German army, the shortening and 
lightening of allied military occupation in the 
Rhineland, and the conclusion of commercial 
treaties. German policy in the League will 
alsc probably propose the partial return of 
her colonies, at least in the form of mandates. 
In return for all this, Germany may offer a 
special issue of bonds on her national rail- 
ways which will guarantee a fixed income 
to France. 

Apart from the German admission, and the 
routine of organization, the work of the Sev- 
enth Assembly was light. M. Nintchitch, 


Tue Openine Session oF THE LeaGure’s CouNcIL 
At the Seventh Assembly. Left to right at table: Motta, Portugal; Vandervelde, Belgium; 
Scialoja, Italy; Briand, France; Benes, Czechoslovakia, Chairman; Drummond, Secretary- 
General; Chamberlain, Great Britain; Ishii, Japan; Unden, Sweden. 


Primo pvE Rivera 
The Spanish Dictator squelched a formidable 
military revolt and won a perfunctory vote 
of confidence. 


foreign minister of Yugoslavia, presided. It 
was rumored that Turkey would soon seek 
admission, with the approval of the great 
powers, but strong dissent was heard among 
the small nations and unofficially in the 
United States. The Assembly approved re- 
ports of the economic reorganization of 
Austria and Hungary, considered the ques- 
tions of Greek and Bulgarian refugees and 
the protection of women and children in the 
Near East, and passed resolutions for fur- 
ther control of opium and other narcotic 
drugs. 

Disarmament 

The preparatory commissions on military, 
naval, and air armaments, which have been 
meeting for several months past in an effort 
to present a workable program to the As- 
sembly, reported that their progress would not 
justify the calling of the main disarmament 
conference, action on which was postponed at 
least until next spring. M. Paul Boncour, 
the French delegate, urged that the work be 
hastened to permit the convocation of the con- 
ference before the 1927 assembly of the 
League. Meantime the sub-committees will 
continue their labors until the full commis- 
sion meets again in March, when their find- 
ings will be reported to the respective gov- 
ernments. The sticking point is still the old 
question of security, and the major powers 
will probably allow no radical reductions 
until they see how the Locarno agreements 
work out in practice. As a measure of econ- 
omy, however, Premier Poincare and his cab- 
inet have taken an important step in drastic 
cuts of military expenditures, eliminating 
3900 army officers, raising the minimum age 
limit of conscription to 21, and reducing the 
number of cavalry. These measures will ex- 
tend over several years. 


The World Court 


Representatives of the member nations of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
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Tue SMILE oF ForGIvENEss 


The French delegation, Boncour, Loucheur, 
and Briand, who welcomed the German rep- 
resentatives with open arms. 


invited by the League to assemble at Geneva 
for discussion of the five reservations passed 
by the United States Senate last winter on 
American adherence to the Court, debated 
for three weeks. ‘They approved the first 
four reservations without much ado. These 
have to do with the denial of any legal re- 
lation between the U. S. and the League; 
permission to participate in the sessions of 
the League which elect the World Court 
judges; determination by Congress of Amer- 
ica’s share of the Court expenses; and with- 
drawal from the World Court Protocol upon 
notice at any time. The fifth reservation 
drew the fire of the Canadian and Swedish 
representatives. It provides that the Court 
shall render no advisory opinion except pub- 
licly and after due notice, nor entertain any 
request for an opinion on any dispute in 
which the U. S. claims an interest, without 
American consent. This reservation was 
condemned as an attempt to dictate to the 
Court, but President Coolidge, in an ex- 
planatory statement, declared that it was 
merely an attempt to put the U. S. on a basis 
of equality with members of the League 
Council. Unanimous consent of the Council 
is required, he said, for an advisory opinion 
from the Court. Although in some doubt of 
this interpretation, the conference agreed to 
accept all the American reservations, with the 
proviso that the U, S. would be accorded 
all rights enjoyed by member nations of the 
Council. It was agreed that the member 
nations should reply individually to the 
United States in identical notes accepting the 
American reservations. Whether the Wash- 
ington Government, including the Senate, 
will accept the Geneva interpretations will 
then be seen. 


Spain 


Primo de Rivera, Spain’s unpopular dic- 
tator, faced the greatest crisis of his life 
when officers and men of the Royal Artillery 
School and Corps mutinied, demanding his 
immediate resignation. The Army has been 
seething with revolt for months, owing to 
Primo’s edicts abolishing promotion by 
seniority. The dictator instantly declared 
martial law throughout Spain. He tele- 
phoned Alfonso, who was summering at San 
Sebastian, a French resort, and the King, 
climbing into a fast car at two o’clock in the 
Morning, personally drove the 300 miles to 
Madrid in six hours. The King once more 
endorsed Primo’s government and signed de- 
crees of drastic punishment of the artillery- 
men. _The Premier then, apparently as an 
afterthought, working through an organiza- 
tion of his adherents, the “Patriotic Union,” 
called a national three-day plebiscite on the 
question of confidence in the Directorate gov- 
emment. Every one agreed, even in Spain, 


that the vote would be a farcical one in favor 
of Primo for fear of reprisal. Women were 
allowed to vote for the first time in Spain. 
There was ‘little enthusiasm, but 4,353,605 
votes were cast for the Government (13 per 
cent of the registered voters). No negative 
votes were allowed. But this surface sup- 
port is decidedly shaky. Catalonia is again 
on the verge of revolt. The King differs 
strongly with Primo on important questions, 
and has recently appointed General Ber- 
enguer, a sworn enemy of the Premier, to a 
post in the royal household. 


Morocco 


The Spanish demand for the inclusion of 
Tangier in the Spanish zone of Morocco 
(Scholastic, Sept, 18) was effectively 
squelched by France and Britain, the two 
other powers responsible for the international 
control of the Tangier district under the 
Treaty of Algeciras. Both nations want no 
change in the status and took steps to prevent 
the question’s being submitted to the League 
of Nations. Spain wants her new ally, Italy, 
to share in the Tangier government. After 
much diplomatic discussion, Spain announced 
to London and Paris that she would with- 
draw her original demand, but proposed a 
conference of the three powers on the situa- 
tion. 

Abd-el-Krim, the pathetic leader of the re- 
bellious Riffian tribesmen, hoped after his re- 
cent surrender to France and Spain, to be 
allowed to spend the rest of his life in com- 
fort on the Riviera. But France remem- 
bered too well the “Hundred Days” when 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, and sentenced 
Krim to exile on Reunion, a tiny volcanic 
island in the Indian Ocean, hundreds of 
miles from anywhere. 


Italy 


Benito Mussolini had another of his now 
common hair-breadth escapes from assassina- 


tion. A bomb hurled by a young Italian 
anarchist who had recently returned from 
France hit the Duce’s car but missed him. 
It was the third attack within a year. Mus- 
solini believes his star will protect him and 
he will die a natural death, but in a wild 
statement he warned France that the Fascist 
Government “will not tolerate” continued 
plotting of anti-Fascist conspirators within 
French borders. The French authorities and 
press kept their tempers, and the incident 
passed without trouble. 

Mussolini announced one more step in the 
autocratic control of Italy when the election 
of municipal officers by local voters, was 
abolished by decree. Every city and town 
in Italy will now be governed by a “po- 
desta” appointed by the central government, 
1700 municipalities being affected, in addi- 
tion to those under 5000 population, which 
had already been so governed since last 
February. 


Great Britain 


Renewed efforts to settle the coal strike 
were made by Winston Churchill, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who attempted to ar- 
range a three-sided meeting between the 
owners, miners and the Government to nego- 
tiate a national agreement. The miners were 
willing to meet, but the mine owners refused 
and were roundly criticized by Churchill for 
their stubbornness. ‘The Government’s plan 
includes a national conferenee to lay down 
general principles, with district agreements 
under which work should be resumed, 


Canada 


The deadlock between the Conservative 
and Liberal groups in Parliament which has 


23 


continued in various forms since last fall 
(Scholastic, December 12, 1925), was at last 
resolved by a new general election, In the 
recent parliament the Conservatives, led by 
ex-Premier Arthur Meighen, held the largest 
number of seats, 116, the Liberals 101, and 
the balance divided among such minor 
parties as the Progressives, United Farmers, 
and Labor. The latter voted with the Lib- 
erals to elect the Liberal leader, Mackenzie 
King, premier, who thus held his seat by 
grace of the small radical group. During the 
year the Conservatives uncovered scandals in 
customs administration under the Liberals, 
intimating that King was in cahoots with the 
border bootleggers. Faced with a vote of 
censure, King asked Lord Byng, the Governor 
General, to dissolve Parliament and calj an 
election. Lord Byng took matters into his 
own hands and refused the dissolution. King 
resigned, and the Governor General called 
upon Meighen to form a Conservative min- 
istry in July. But the Conservatives were 
unable to control the Progressive votes. 
Lord Byng finally did for Meighen what he 
would not do for King, and the new parlia- 
menary elections in September were fought 
out mainly on the constitutional issue of 
whether the Governor General has the power 
to refuse a dissolution, making Canada in 
effect a crown colony rather than a self- 
governing dominion. The customs scandals 
were forgotten in a burst of democratic pro- 
test, in which “Byng or King” became the 
battlecry of the Liberals. The result gave 
the Liberals 118 seats, 5 short of a majority; 
Conservatives, 90; and the small parties 35. 
King is thus returned triumphantly to power, 
Meighen being defeated in his own district. 
The election forecasts the determination of 
Canada to allow no sentimental loyalty to the 
Empire to interfere with her independence in 


the imperial conference about to open in 
London. 


Mexico 


No important developments occurred in the 
religious or oil lands controversies during the 
month. The Catholic Church introduced a 
bill in Congress which met September 1, for 
the amendment of the Constitutional pro- 
visions restricting religious activities, but 
Congress showed no disposition to approve it. 
The conflict has settled down into a long 
struggle of endurance. President Coolidge 
reiterated his hands-off policy in Mexico after 
consulting with Ambassador Sheffield. An 
American merchant, Jacob Rosenthal, was 
murdered by bandits not far from Mexico 
City, but the Government was absolved from 
any complicity. It took prompt steps to cap- 
ture and execute eleven kidnappers of Rosen- 
thal and left their bodies hanging from trees 
as a warning to all. 


China 


Violent anti-foreign feeling burst out 
again in China. The troops of Marshal ‘Wu 
Pei-fu were severely defeated by the forces 
of the radical Cantonese government, which 
captured the large industrial city of Hankow 
on the upper Yangtze, compelling Wu to fall 
back to the north. British and American gun- 
boats went up the river to protect foreign in- 
terests around Hankow. While attempting 
to rescue six British officers held captive by 
Wu’s forces on board two seized ships, the 
British were fired. upon by shore batteries 
and several killed. Many Americans are 
held prisoners in the besieged city of Wu- 
chang. The British and American govern- 
ments hesitated to take punitive action in 
China’s disturbed state, but held themselves 
ready- for further: emergencies. 





eit iad WE ae 
.'' Marie anp ILEANA 
The. popular Roumanian queen and her 
youngest daughter, wearing their national 
costume in the palace gardens at Bucharest. 
They are soon to visit America. 





Inut-Fatrep Horta 


This beautiful little city on the island of 

Fayal in the Azores, was all but destroyed 

by earthquare. It is a port of call for Medi- 
terranean liners. 


KrisHNAMURTI 


Hailed as the new Hindu “Messiah,” with 

Mrs. Besant, the famous mystic. The young 

man has recently told America some unpala- 
table truths about her soul, 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The east coast of Florida and various Gulf 
cities were laid waste by a 130-mile-an-hour 
hurricane, the worst of many storms that have 
visited the region. At least 400 persons were 
killed, and property damaged to the extent of 
$100,000,000 in Miami, Palm Beach, and 
their suburbs, as well as farther inland. Com- 
munication was cut off for two days, while 
relief trains and ships rushed toward the 
stricken area. Buildings and shipping were 
crushed like kindling wood. 


& 

Horta, capital of the Azores Islands, about 
800 miles from the coast of Portugal, to 
which they belong, was severely shaken and 
many buildings leveled by an _ earthquake. 
The loss of life was comparatively small. 


o 
The Radio Corporation of America an- 
nounced that it had purchased the broadcast- 
ing station WEAF from the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for $1,000,- 
000, and organized the “National Broadcast- 
ing Company” to offer the best broadcasting 
program in the United States without 
monopoly. 
0] 


Gene Tunney, young and intelligent former 
U. S. Marine, snatched the heavyweight 
championship title of the world from Jack 
Dempsey who had held it for seven years, 
in their ten-round battle at the Sesqui-centen- 
nial Stadium, before 132,000 spectators. The 
victory was by a decision but was clean cut 
and universally conceded. Dempsey, favored 
by most to retain his crown, was but a shell 


of his old self. 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan, leader 
of the Field Museum Sub-Arctic Expedition, 
brought back from Sculpin, an island off the 
Labrador coast, word of what appear to be 
the remains of stone houses in a Norse settle- 
ment. He hopes to return next summer and 
carry on excavations to establish scientifically 
the evidence for the early discovery of Amer- 
ica by the Northmen. 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, a young Hindu mystic, 
hailed by theosophists as a new Messiah, ar- 
rived in America and was extravagantly 
welcomed. He is accompanied by Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the eighty-year-old theosophist leader 
who sponsors him. Krishnamurti is a sensible 
and well-educated young man who makes no 
claim to supernatural powers, and preaches a 
philosophy of <r and good will. 


The New York Times celebrated the 75th 
anniversary of its establishment on Septem- 
ber 18. From the little 4-page sheet of 1851 
it has grown to an average of 43 pages daily 
and 217 Sunday. It consumes 90,000 tons of 
paper and 3,600,000 pounds of ink yearly. 

1} 

Twenty-four town criers in picturesque 
costumes, from all over England, met in Wilt- 
shire in a contest for the town-crying cham- 
pionship. 

10} 


The population of the Irish Free State has 
declined 5.3 per cent since the last census and 
is now 2,972,802. Northern Ireland (Ulster) 
is holding its own. Nearly two million per- 
sons born in Ireland are living out of the 
country, or 43 per cent of the present popula- 
tion. 











ZULU, An Outdoor Pastime 
Rediscovered * 


The African natives used it. 
The American Indians used it. 
Now all outdoor Americans 
can enjoy it as a _ blowing 
sport—ZULU, the game of 
blowing arrows at targets, or 
blowing arrows 50 to 200 feet 
for distance. 


HARMLESS, 
developer. 


a great lung 


Order your ZULU SET now, 
complete with targets, arrows 
and blowing gun. 

7 oa 24’ Junior size 

"Trape Marx 436’ Jumbo size 


Zulu Toy Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
Dept. K., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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October 2, 1926 


Football Celebrities 


Editor’s Note: In the first installment of 
this series in the September 18 issue, Mr. 
Davis, who is the leading American authority 
on the history and rules of football, discussed 
presidents, cabinet officials, and members of 
the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
senta.ives who were active in college football 
as young men. This time he takes up public 
servants of other types. In future issues men 
prominent in business and professional life 
will be considered. 

EVERAL years ago the Assistant 

Secretary of State at Washington 
was Robert Bacon. Mr. Bacon later 
was ambassador to France, and in busi- 
ness waS a prominent member of J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Company. In 
1880 Robert Bacon was captain and 
halfback at Harvard. A decade and 
more ago John S. Harland of Princeton 
served in Washington as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and later was attorney general of Porto 
Rico. In the early eighties John S. 
Harland was as strong and as swift a 
guard at Princeton as ever wore a 
cleated shoe. An extraordinary speci- 
men of the football man in public life 
is furnished by the Hon. Huston 
Thompson. Thirty years ago he was 
“Shy” Thompson, Princeton varsity 
end, always memorable as the man who 
scooped up the loose bali that beat Har- 
vard in 1897. He has since been at- 
torny general of Colorado, assistant at- 
torney general of the United States, and 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


The paper money of the United 
States bore the name of Lee McClung, 
Treasurer of the United States, about 


twenty years ago. Mr. McClung pre- 
viously had been treasurer of Yale Uni- 
versity, and prior to that, treasurer of 
one of the big Southern railroads. In 
the early nincties Lee McClung was the 
foremost halfback and a famous foot- 
ball captain at Yale. In the late 
nineties William H. Lewis was the As- 


Harlan F. Stone Robert Bacon 


By Parke H. Davis—Part II 


sistant Attorney General of the United 
States. Mr. Lewis in his youthful days 
was the most famous centre of his time, 
playing first at Amherst and later at 
Harvard. He has gone down in tradi- 
tion as the inventor of the “loose” or 
“roving” style of centre play. In H. 
M. White, one time Commissioner of 
Immigration at Washington, old foot- 
ball men recognize a former first class 
tackle at the University of West 
Virginia. 

From the gridiron have gone a num- 
ber of brilliant state governors. One 
of the pioneer players and organizers at 
Harvard was the late William E. Rus- 
sell, who later rose to be governor of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 
the early nineties George R. Carter 
was a famous guard at Yale. Mr. Car- 
ter’s sterling traits of character carried 
him to a senatorship in Hawaii, later to 
be secretary of that territory, and final- 
ly its governor. A football captain who 
rose to the governorship of his state 
was George A. Carlson of Colorado. 
Mr. Carlson captained the University 
of Colorado team in 1898. Where 
could Gifford Pinchot, formerly chief 
forester of the United States, and now 
the militant governor of Pennsylvania, 
have found a better training ground for 
grit and integrity than Yale field? 
Indeed, was it not the soil of Yale which 


‘bred Yale’s first champion athlete, the 


patriot Nathan Hale? In 1894 R. G. 
Pleasant was the alert quarterback at 
Louisiana State College. This young 
football player later became governor 
of the state of Louisiana. 

A most remarkable exponent of the 
transition from the football field to the 
gubernatorial chair is presented by 
Lynn J. Frazier, who has been previ- 
ously cited as a United States Senator. 
Mr. Frazier was captain at the Univer- 
sity of North Daketa in 1899 and sub- 
sequently served three times as the gov- 


Vance McCormick Huston Thompson 


ernor of North Dakota. Another foot- 
ball man in the chair of a governor is 
W. Cameron Forbes, of Harvard, great- 
grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Mr. Forbes in his political days was 
Governor General of the Philippines, 
and in his football days was a player 
and finally the winning coach of the 
great Harvard team of 1898. Let us 
now change from the past tense to the 
present and point to the Governor of 
Utah, George H. Dern. Mr. Dern was 
a member of the varsity football teams 
at the University of Nebraska in 1893, 
1894, and 1895, and in his last year 
served as captain. 3 
Football also has not failed to fur- 
nish able lieutenant governors. A great 
Harvard back of the early nineties, 
Everett J. Lake, served as lieutenant 
governor of Connecticut. Wee J. Coyle, 
a great player at the University of 
Washington, served as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state of Washington. . 
Football must afford special training 
for attorney generals, so numerous are 
the public legal officials to be found 
among the old stars of the. gridiron. 
We already have presented Harlan I’. 
Stone and John G. Sargent, recent and 
present Attorney Generals of the 
United States. We now direct your at- 
tention to the present attorney general 
of Pennsylvania, George W. Woodruff, 
who in his youth was a mighty guard 
at Yale, and later the founder of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s modern 
football establishment. Mr. Woodruff 
was the inventor of scores of features 
in modern tactics. ‘To the attorney gen- 
erals, Princeton contributes Edgar A|- 
len Poe, a renowned football star in 
his time and lately attorney general of 
the State of Maryland. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania contributed a 
former attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania in John C. Bell. Mr. Bell was a 
famous player in the middle eighties, 


William S. Gummere Lynn J. Frazier 


Footspatt Men Wuo Have Mave Tuerr Mark 1N Pusuic Lire. Can You Name tHE Orrices THey Have He vp? 





and for many years a member of the 
Rules Committee. In the latter capacity 
he was the inventor of many of the 
sport’s most popular features. When 
William Lembke was a player at the 
University of North Dakota he an- 
nually made the varsity football team 
and in his last year acted as its captain. 
When he took his place in the outside 
world he served three- terms in suc- 
cession as attorney general of North 
Dakota. 


A swift glance into the roll of foot- 
ball men in the state and federal ju- 
diciary finds in the chair of the Chief 
Justice of New Jersey, Princeton’s first 
football captain, William S. Gummere. 
Judge Gummere truly is entitled to be 
termed the father of intercollegiate 
football, for it was he who in 1869 or- 
ganized the first intercollegiate football 
game, a contest between Princeton and 
Rutgers.. Similarly, upon the woolsack 
at Boston sits one of Harvard’s football 
founders, Robert Grant, who besides 
being a judge, is a nationally known 
man of letters and an overseer of Har- 
vard University. A recent Chief 
Justice of Delaware was David T. Mar- 
vel, an old Princeton player. George 
W. Woodruff of Yale who has been 
mentioned as Pennsylvania’s attorney 
general was also in his time a United 
States Circuit judge. So too was 
Peter D. Overfield, an old Pennsyl- 
vania centre, who was among the play- 
ers coached by Judge Woodruff in 1894. 
West Virginia once had a brilliant 
tackle in W. E. Baker. Lawyers will 
recognize him as Judge Baker of the 
United States District Court. A famous 
centre at Notre Dame in 1898 was 
John W. Eggeman, who later became a 
circuit judge of the state of Indiana. 
In 1891 Louisiana State College had a 
noted end and full back in Harry P. 
Gamble. Mr. Gamble subsequently 
climbed the ladder of public life 
threugh the positions of assistant at- 
torney general and governor to be judge 
of the eighth district of Louisiana. 


In 1894 there was a clever quarter- 
back at Grove City College by the name 
of Royal Graham. This name subse- 
quently was transformed into that of 
Judge Graham of the state of Colorado. 
Many veteran football men will recall 
Bernard Flood, a flashing star at St. 
Mary’s College in 1897. Mr. Flood 
later served conspicuously as Supreme 
Court Judge at San Francisco. In 1896 
Pomona had a guard by the name of 
E. F. Hahn, who later became Supreme 
Court judge at Los Angeles. E. J. 
Ingraham, end at the University of 
Colorado in 1890, likewise rose to be- 
come a judge of his state. At the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa in 1910 Duce Robert- 


son, now a judge of the State of Okla- 
homa, played halfback. Another 
player to become a circuit judge is E. 
Roy Waugh, who played tackle at the 
University of West Virginia in 1903 
and later adorned the bench of West 
Virginia. Another Notre Dame player 
to be elevated to the bench is A. J. 
Gahn, a guard in 1889, who afterwards 


Turee PrINcETON CapraliNs 


Left to right: Hillebrand, Garry Cochrane 
(of Lawrenceville fame) and “Big Bill” Ed- 
wards, now “Czar” of Professional Football. 


became judge of the Supreme Court of 
Montana. Harlan F. Stone, an old Am- 
herst centre, has previously been pre- 
sented as a former Attorney General of 
the United States. Football now is ad- 
ditionally proud of him because he is a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. “Big Three” men of 
course remember Eddie Dillon, Prince- 
ton’s star of only fifteen years ago. To- 
day he is Judge Dillon of the District 
Court of Newark. Upon the early 
teams of the University of Wisconsin in 
the nineties was a fleet-footed half-back 
by the name of John C. Karel, who has 
long been a judge in Milwaukee. An- 
other justice of a state supreme court 
who once wore the moleskins and 
cleat*4 shoes is Judge Clyde E. Stone, 
of the University of Illinois, now 
honoring the highest bench of that state. 


It will be noted that in this discus- 
sion of the football men who have 
achieved distinction in the public serv- 
ice, these conspicuous Americans have 
been presented by categories. There 
are, however, a large number of dis- 
tinquished public officials in the United 
States who were former football men, 
but who cannot be classified as judges, 
cabinet officers, or governors. A few 
of these will now be presented. 

A few years ago Blair Lee, once a 
great football star at Princeton, was 
president of the Senate of Maryland. 
Who does not recall Yale’s great quar- 
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terback of the early nineties, Vance C, 
McCormick, in more recent years mayor 
of Harrisburg, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and presi- 
dent of the War Trade Board. Two 
other Yale players who loom high in 
successful public activities are the old 
Yale centres, William H. Corbin, who 
served many years as commissioner of 
taxes of Connecticut, and Burt Hanson, 
who was assistant commissioner of 
police of New York City. Major 
Charles D. Daly, of the Army, is 
familiar to many football men through 
having been head coach at West Point 
in recent years. In his college days 
Major Daly was captain at Harvard. 
Later, as a civilian, he became fire com- 
missioner of Boston. And now we come 
to that mighty man, ponderous in 
frame, in heart, and in spirit, William 
H. Edwards of Princeton, better known 
as “Big Bill.” Mr. Edwards has been 
street cleaning commissioner of New 
York City, and he is today a deputy 
police commissioner of the metropolis. 
My notes still abound with a vast ar- 
ray of old football men who have served 
the public as members of state senates 
and legislatures, heads of departments, 
mayors, district attorneys, commission- 
ers, and so on through the varied cat- 
alogue of public office. Unfortunately 
the limits of space will not permit these 
names to be presented. It must be suf- 
ficiently merely to state that their num- 
bers are hundreds, and that their serv- 
ices are and have been frequently of the 
most brilliant character. 
(To be Continued in the Next Issue) 
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American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
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The Fiasco at Tacna-Arica 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


that paid thugs, imported with the 
knowledge and consent of the Chilean 
authorities, might select their victims at 
leisure and with accuracy. 
No Respect for American Flag 

Despite the efforts of General Persh- 
ing and General Lassiter, and despite 
the large band of American lawyers and 
observers under them, this remained 
substantially the condition to the end. 
Respect for the American flag? Many 
of the assaults on the Peruvians, both 
inhabitants and members of the delega- 
tion, took place immediately in front of 
Pershing’s house, while the chief paper 
of the area (owned by Edwards, by the 
way), ran a daily column headed 
“Chinese Maxims” (Consejos Chinos), 
in which the General was held up to 
ridicule and his motives questioned. 
When General Pershing’s life is written 
it will be found that he never was given 
a harder job or one on which he did 
better work than this in Arica. I have 
seen something of diplomats and con- 


- sider that he belongs in the first rank. 


Chile has always claimed that under 
the Treaty of Ancon the plebiscite 
should be taken under the Chilean laws 
and authorities. Unfortunately, Secre- 
tary Hughes adopted the Chilean inter- 
pretation as the proper one. And 


although Mr. Hughes was empowered 


by both countries in the protocol sub- 
mitting the question to him (a treaty 
superseding the Treaty of Ancon) to 
fix the conditions of the Plebiscite, the 
award allowed the Chilean troops and 
authorities to remain; the Plebiscitary 
Commission was to have no power over 
them whatever. 

This was a disastrous step back from 
the policy of the plebiscites held under 
the treaties of Versailles and St. Ger- 
main. In all of these—Upper Silesia, 
Slesvig, East and West Prussia, Klag- 
enfurt—the troops and top officials of 
both sides were withdrawn; the com- 
mission had its own troops, had its own 
officials at the head of all the branches 
of government, could demote and expel 
any other officials it chose, replacing 
them with neutrals, and had full contro] 


of the police, which it reorganized. 


Lack of Fair Play 

The taking of measures necessary for 
a fair and free plebiscite was left to the 
honor of Chile. But Chile had no idea 
of allowing fair play, much less of en- 
forcing it. When the Plebiscitary 
Commission asked for the removal of 
the Intendents, Barcelo Lira, he was re- 
moved but kept in the territory as di- 
rector of the Chilean campaign. 

The Chileans always admitted the 
tight of the Peruvians to carry on prop- 








THe ALAMADA 


Principal boulevard of Tacna, showing the 
humble architecture of the homes. 


aganda, but they did all they could to 
prevent it. In each valley they had de- 
vised a special method of keeping out 
both the Peruvian and the American 
delegations. Across the Lluta Valley, 
up which runs the weekly train to Bo- 
livia, they put up a gate, and the armed 


-Chileans beside it asserted that it was a 


private road. 


The stories of persecution I could tell 
are endless. I shall give only one, that 
of the attack in Tacna on the juridical 
delegation of Peru, when its members 
and assistants came to take their places 
on the registration boards—an incident 
of which General Lassiter speaks in his 
report: The members of this delegation 
were the picked men of Peru—judges, 
magistrates, lawyers, doctors, high of- 
ficers of the army and navy, business 
men. Here is the account given by one 
of the marchers: 


“In the very sight of the police the Chileans 
threw stones, bricks, and metal. Bombs were 
exploded to drown out the vivas for Peru and 
the notes of the band playing—for the first 
time in Tacna in forty years—the Peruvian 
national anthem. Ruffians circulated back 
and forth through the police, cutting us with 
their corvos (curved knives, the characteristic 
Chilean weapon). 


“We were marching five in a row. I can 
swear that there was not a row in which 
there was not some one wounded. When we 
arrived at the house of General Pizarro, who, 
in spite of his years, had walked with us all 
the way, a trail of blood had marked the 
passage of the Peruvians through Tacna.” 


So.piers or CHILE oN GuarpD 


At Rio Blanco, a railroad station near Tacna- 
Arica, The territory is overrun with troops. 
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This was on March 5, seven months 
after the commission had begun its 
labors. Nor did the situation afterward 
improve. Is it any wonder that on 
June 14 General Lassiter, acting, of 
course, under instructions from the 
State Department, brought the long- 
drawn-out and farcical plebiscitary pro- 
ceedings to an end? The resolution, 
adopted in the commission, by his own 
vote and that of the Peruvian delegate, 
began with this indictment of Chile: 


Indictment of Chile 

Pursuant to the terms of the Treaty of 
Ancon the plebiscitary territory has been and 
still remains subject to Chilean laws and 
authority. In these circumstances the crea- 
tion and maintenance of conditions proper 
for the holding of a free and fair plebiscite, 
as required by the treaty and the award, con- 
stituted an obligation resting upon Chile. 
This obligation has not been discharged, and 
the commission finds, as a fact, that the fail- 
ure of Chile in this regard has frustrated the 
efforts of the Commission to hold the plebes- 
cite as contemplated by the award and ren- 
dered its task impracticable of accomplish- 
ment. 

As Regards the Future 

All hope of a plebiscite must be 
abandoned. In both law and justice 
Chile has forfeited all right to further 
occupation of the territory. The prov- 
inces should be given back to Peru. ° If 
that is not practical diplomacy, then the 
next best solution, in my opinion, would 
be to internationalize them, make them 
into a free state, each neighbor to con- 
tribute a dowry and a pledge of non- 
aggression. The third solution is divi- 
sion. But the territory is a unit, how- 
ever scattered. 


One wishes, of course, to see Bolivia 
gain an outlet to the sea. But Bolivia 
has no claim to Arica, except that it is 
the nearest port and that she wants it. 
Her claim is to Antofagasta, her old 
port, to the south. To wish to hand 
over to her either territory or people in 
Tacna and Arica is to show no kindness 
to Bolivia, for it would change Peru’s 
present friendship for her to bitter 
enmity and would place an alien and 
unwilling population within her gates. 
Far better for her peace and prosperity 
that Bolivia should ask merely for the 
railroad and a free zone in the port of 
Arica, with her own port officials, 
docks, and lighters, as Czechoslovakia 
has in Hamburg and Yugoslavia at 
Saloniki. 

The real problem is how to get Chile 
out. But that, too, can be solved. By 
the publication of the reports of the 
observers on the American delegation, 
and of the Committee on Invesfigation 
of Complaints, American public opinion, 
as yet little concerned, should be thor- 
oughly aroused. So long as Chile wants 
the aid of American capital, the re- 
sources of diplomacy are not exhausted. 





The Bed Quilt 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


She was even able to bear with some de- 
gree of dignity the extreme honor of having 
the minister and the minister’s wife comment 
admiringly on her great project. The fam- 
ily felt quite proud of Aunt Mehetabel as 
Minister Bowman had said it was work as 
fine as any he had ever seen, “and he didn’t 
know but finer!” The remark was repeated 
‘verbatim to the neighbors in the following 
weeks when they dropped in and examined 
in a perverse silence some astonishingly dif- 
ficult tour de force which Mehetabel had just 
finished. 


The family especially plumed themselves 
on the slow progress of the quilt. “Mehetabel 
has been to. work on that corner for six 
weeks, come Tuesday, and she ain’t half 
done ‘yet,” they explained to visitors. They 
fell out of the way of al-vays expecting her 
to be the one to run errands, even for the 
children. ‘Don’t bother your Aunt Mehe- 
table,” Sophia would call. ‘“Can’t you see 
she’s got to a ticklish place on the quilt?” 


The old woman sat up straighter and 
looked the world in the face. She was a 
part of it at last. She joined in the conver- 
sation and her remarks were listened to. The 
children were even told to mind her when 
she asked them to do some service for her, 
although this she did but seldom, the habit 
of self-effacement being too strong. 


One day some strangers from the next town 
drove up and asked if they could inspect 
the wonderful quilt which they had heard of, 
even down in their end of the valley. After 
that such visitations were not uncommon, 
making the Elwells’ house a notable object. 
Mehetabel’s quilt came to be one of the town 
sights, and no one was allowed to leave the 
town without having paid tribute to its 
worth. The Elwells saw to it that their 
aunt was better dressed than she had ever 
been before, and one of the girls made her 
. pretty little cap to wear on her thin white 

air. 


A year went by and a quarter of the quilt 
was finished; a second year passed and half 
was done. The third year Mehetabel had 
pneumonia and lay ill for weeks and weeks, 
overcome with terror lest she die before her 
work was completed. A fourth year and one 
could really see the grandeur of the whole 
design; and in September of the fifth year, 
the entire family watching her with eager 
and admiring eyes, Mehetabel quilted the 
last stitches in her creation. The girls held 
it up by the four corners, and they all looked 
at in a solemn silence. Then Mr. Elwell 
smote one horny hand within the other and 
exclaimed: “By ginger! That’s goin’ to the 
county fair!” Mehetabel blushed a deep red 
at this. It was a thought which had oc- 
curred to her in a bold moment, but she had 
not dared to entertain it. The’ family ac- 
claimed the idea, and one of the boys was 
forthwith dispatched to the house of the 
neighbor who was chairman of the commit- 
tee for their village. He returned with ra- 
diant face. 


“Of course he’ll take it. Like’s not it may 
git a prize, so he says; but he’s got to have 
it right off, because all the things are goin’ 
tomorrow morning.” 


Even in her swelling pride Mehetabel felt 
a pang of separation as the bulky package 
was carried out of the house. As the days 
went on she felt absolutely lost without her 
work. For years it had been her one pre- 
occupation, and she could not bear even to 


look at the little stand, now quite bare of 
the litter of scraps which had lain on it so 
long. One of the neighbors, who took the 
long journey to the fair, reported that the 
quilt was hung in a place of honor in a 
glass case in “Agricultural Hall.” But that 
meant little to Mehetabel’s utter ignorance of 
all that lay outside of her brother’s home. 
The family noticed the old woman’s de- 
pression, and one day Sophia said kindly, 
“You feel sort of lost without the quilt, don’t 
you, Mehetabel ?” 


“They took it away so quick!” she said 
wistfully; “I hadn’t hardly had one real good 
look at it myself.” 


Mr, Elwell made no comment, but a day 
or two later he asked his sister how early she 
could get up in the morning. 

“I dun’no’. Why?” she asked. 

“Well, Thomas Ralston has got to drive 
clear to West Oldton to see a lawyer there, 
and that is four miles beyond the fair. He 
says if you can git up so’s to leave here at 
four in the morning he’ll drive you over to 
the fair, leave you there for the day, and 
bring you back again at night.” 


Mehetabel looked at him with incredulity. 
It was as though someone had offered her a 
ride in a golden chariot up to the gates of 
heaven. “Why, you can’t mean it!” she 
cried, paling with the intensity of her emo- 
tion. Her brother laughed a little uneasily. 
Even to his careless indifference this joy was 
a revelation of the narrowness of her life in 
his home. “Oh, ’tain’t so much to go to the 
fair. Yes, I mean it. Go git your things 
ready, for he wants to start tomorrow 
morning.” 

All that night a trembling, excited old 
woman lay and stared at the rafters. She, 
who had never been more than six miles from 
home in her life, was going to drive thirty 
miles away—it was like going to another 
world. She who had never seen anything 
more exciting than a church supper was to 
see the county fair. To Mehetabel it was 
like making the tour of the world. She had 
never dreamed of doing it. She could not 
at all imagine what it would be like. 


Nor did the exhortations of the family, as 
they bade good-bye to her, throw any light 
on her confusion. They had all been at least 
once to the scene of gayety she was to visit, 
and as she tried to eat her breakfast they 
called out conflicting advice to her till her 
head whirled. Sophia told her to be sure 
and see the display of preserves. Her 
brother said not to miss inspecting the stock, 
her nieces said the fancywork was the only 
thing worth looking at, and her nephews 
said she must bring them home an account 
of the races. The buggy drove up to the 
door, she was helped in, and her wraps 
tucked about her. They all stood together 
and waved good-bye to her as she drove out 
of the yard.. She waved back, but she 
scarcely saw them. On her return home that 
evening she was very pale, and so tired and 
stiff that her brother had to lift her out 
bodily, but her lips were set in a blissful 
smile. They crowded around her with 
thronging questions, until Sophia pushed them 
all aside, telling them Aunt Mehetabel was 
too tired to speak until she had her supper. 
This was eaten in an enforced silence on the 
part of the children, and then the old woman 
was helped into an easy-chair before the fire. 
They gathered about her, eager for news of 
the great world, and Sophia said, “Now, 
come, Mehetabel, tell us all about it!” 

Mehetabel drew a long breath. “It was 
just perfect!” she said; “finer even than I 
thought. They’ve got it hanging up in the 
very middle of a sort o’ closet made of glass, 
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and one of the lower corners is ripped and 
turned back so’s to show the seams on the 
wrong side.” 

“What?” asked Sophia, a little blankly. 

“Why, the quilt!” said Mehetabel in sur- 
prise. “There are a whole lot of other ones 
in that room, but not one that can hold a 
candle to it, if I do say it who shouldn't. 
I heard lots of people say the same thing. 
You ought to have heard what the women 
said about that corner, Sophia. They said— 
well, I’d be ashamed to fell you what they 
said. I declare if I wouldn’t!” 


Mr. Elwell asked, “What did you think f[ 
that big ox we’ve heard so much about?” 


“IT didn’t look at the stock,” returned his 
sister indifferently. ‘That set of pieces yeu 
gave me, Maria, from your red waist, come 
out just lovely!” she assured one of her 
nieces. “I heard one woman say you could 
’most smell the red silk roses.” 


“Did any of the horses in our town race?” 
asked young Thomas. 

“I didn’t see the races.” 

“How about the preserves?” asked Sophia. 

“TI didn’t see the preserves,” said Mehetabel 
calmly. 

“You see, I went right to the room where 
the quilt was, and then I didn’t want to 
leave it. It had been so long since I’d seen 
it. I had to look at it first real good myself, 
and then I looked at the others to see if there 
was any that could come up to it. And then 
the people begun comin’ in and I got so 
interested in hearin’ what they had to say I 
couldn’t think of goin’ anywheres else. I 
ate my lunch right there too, and I’m as glad 
as can be I did too; for what do you think?” 
—she gazed about her with kindling eyes—” 
while I stood there with a sandwich in one 
hand didn’t the head of the hull concern come 
in and open the glass door and pin ‘First 
Prize’ right in the middle of the quilt!” 


There was a stir of congratulation and 
proud exclamation. Then Sophia returned 
again to the attack. “Didn’t you go to see 
anything else?” she queried. 

“Why, no,” said Mehetabel. 
quilt. Why should I?” 

She fell into a reverie where she saw again 
the glorious creation of her hand and brain 
hanging before all the world with the mark 
of highest approval on it. She longed to 
make her listeners see the splendid vision 
with her. She struggled for words; she 
reached blindly after unknown superlatives. 
“I tell you it looked like”’—she said, and 
paused, hesitating. Vague recollections of 
hymn-book phraseology came into her mind, 
the only form of literary expression she 
knew; but they were dismissed as being sac- 
religious, and also not sufficiently forcible. 
Finally, “I tell you it looked real well!” she 
assured them, and sat staring into the fire, on 
her tired old face the supreme content of an 
artist who has realized his ideal. 


“Only the 
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Approaching the Scholastic Contest 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


to each of these questions. 

Whatever your entry, be sure that 
you comply with all the conditions— 
that is never difficult. But the more 
important thing to be sure of is the 
quality of the thing in itself. 

Again I fall back on an illustration. 
There is to be a contest for the best 
short story. Now the condition that 
comes first is that the thing you enter 
shall be a short story. Are you sure 
that you know what is a short story? 

The best definition I know of a good 
short story is, “Something significant 
happening to somebody.” There are 
probably exceptions but you need to be 
very sure of yourself to reckon on them. 
If you can tell of something significant 
happening to somebody you are pretty 
likely to have written a short story. 

Significant to whom? It must be sig- 
nificant, important, to the chief person 
in your story. It must also signify as 
much as possible to the reader. A 
short story is not a short story unless it 
represents your feeling about something 
in a way that will make the reader share 
your feeling. 

That feeling is not conveyed directly. 


You say nothing about it. You merely 
put the picture of people and events be- 
fore the reader. You stage a little play, 
as it were. You are confident of your 
skill to draw the picture so that the 
reader will get your own feeling 
about it. 

I speak of the story as a “little play” 
and a “picture.” Most of the time, a 
good short story is structurally close 
to a play written for the stage. Read 
a number of good stories and you will 
see what I mean. They consist really 
of short scenes. This sort of thing: 


““T can’t do it,’ he answered shortly, 
and flung himself out of the room. 

“She was standing in the library, 
three days later, when his card was 
brought in.” 

That is a very ordinary sample of 
the kind of transition I mean, but, as 
you can readily see, an invisible curtain 
has dropped and risen in half a sen- 
tence. The point is: Don’t tell about 
people any more than you can help. 
Put them before the reader, letting 
them act, speak and think for them- 
selves as much as possible. Of course 
you must select the important scenes 
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and you must use narrative, or telling- 
about, to bridge over scenes that are 
less important or not important at all. 

In the same way, you may be sure 
that there are a few general principles 
that apply to an essay or a cover design 
or even a poem. I don’t venture to say 
what they are; I am not sure that I 
know; but one thing I know: If I con- 
templated writing an essay or a poem 
or anything else I should dig hard to 
find out first these two or three main 
characteristics of the majority of good 
essays, good poems, good covers, and 
so on. 

But within the limits of the general 
form, my earlier advice is sound—to be 
yourself with completeness and candor. 
That should be a thrilling adventure, 
and it is one possible to you whether 
you win a prize or not. I am not sure 
that winning a prize is as thrilling. 
So—good luck! And again: Don’t 
think about winning until you are sure 
you have done your utmost. Then, at 
least, with all that is in you, you have 
deserved to win. 
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The River of the Moon 


By Harry Griswold Dwight 
(Concluded from the Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 

An American (the teller of the story), re- 
siding in Constantinople at the time of the 
Balkan War, knowing the Turk’s natural dis- 
trust of banks, accepts from an unknown man, 
for safekeeping, a small parcel wrapped in 
a bit of silk cloth, The next morning he 
discovers that both the contents of the parcel 
and his valuable Cesarini gun have been 
stolen. In his search for the gun, the Amer- 
ican meets the Turk who had left the parcel. 
When he mentions the theft, the Turk takes 
to his heels. The next morning the American 
is summoned to the office of the Prefect of the 
Port and asked to identify an emerald-tipped 
dagger; he learns that this and other jewels, 
which have been recovered, had been stolen 
from the Treasury of the Seraglio, but that a 
priceless pearl necklace called “The River of 
the Moon” is still missing. Later the Amer- 
ican is invited by a keeper of one of the 
bazaars to visit the house of a refugee who 
has some things to sell, and here he sees his 
Cesarini poked through a crack in the door. 


ASSAN EFFENDI, being nearest the 

door, took it, As for me, I was so sur- 
prised that I had time to remember to hold 
my tongue. When Hassan Effendi put the gun 
into my hands I saw that it had been badly 
used. It was rusty and battered, and there 
seemed something unfamiliar about it. But 
there could be no doubt of its being my Cesar- 
ini. Before I had finished looking it over, our 
invisible hostess sidled into the room. She 
went to the brazier and poked it a bit with 
those funny little iron tongs they have, and 
then she flopped down on the floor. If there 
was to be a bargain I suppose she wanted 
to have a hand in it. All we saw of her 
was a pair of rather fine black eyes and a 
hand with henna’d nails that held her shabby 
black charshaf in front of her mouth. 


“This is rather an interesting old piece of 
yours, Hanim,” I remarked. “May I ask 
where you got it?” 

“It belonged to my husband,” she answered 
in her strange high voice. “He went to the 
war.” And she jerked her charshaf up to 
her fine eyes, which filled with tears. 


They did not soften me too much. I got 
up as if to examine the gun in a better light. 
I stayed up, in front of the door. “Excuse 
me, Hanim,” I began, “but did your husband 
have red hair? I think I knew him a little.” 

The charshaf descended far enough to re- 
veal one of the fine eyes. 

“No!” the owner of it, after a moment, 
very decidedly replied. 

“Ah! Then it was your husband who 
took the parcel to a house in Pera.” 

The fine eye regarded me very fixedly. 

“Perhaps you did not know,” I hazarded, 
“that this gun came from the same house, 
and was taken from it on the same night as 
the parcel. Perhaps you thought it came 
from the—place where the other things came 
from.” 

It seemed to me that the fine eye measured 
the relative distances of itself and myself 
from the door. At all events it presently 
disappeared behind the charshaf for inward 
consideration. 

“But there are one or two things I don’t 
understand,” I pursued—“such as how your 
husband got the gun. For he was not in 
the boat when the red-haired man—died, and 
neither was the gun.” 


Hassan Effendi and the other man began 
to show such signs of interest in this some- 
what one-sided dialogue that I regretted 
having started it. As for the fine eye, it 
still remained in seclusion. But the high 
voice finally vouchsafed, in defense: 

“That was not the work of my husband. 
The other man threw it into a lighter just 
before—” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, a light breaking upon 
me. “Then there were two bundles! And 
that was what happened to the necklace!” 

Both eyes emerged from the charshaf. 

“No, they got that.” 

“No, they didn’t get that,” I contradicted. 
“They are still looking for it.” 

The fine eyes stared so indubitably that I 
wondered if my light had been a false one. 
Then another light came into them. 

“So he would have lost it after all, the 
dog-born dog! It was all his work. My 
husband never would have thought of it 
without him. And afterward he watched my 
husband go to Pera, and he stole that thing 
too. And then he tried to run away—” 

The light in the fine eyes darkened to sud- 
den tears, and this time sobs shook the 
charshaf that covered them. I could see well 
enough now what had happened—though 
the woman had not told me all that it might 
be interesting to know about her husband 
and the red-haired man, and there were de- 
tails of the history of the gun during its 
journey from the lighter to my hands that 
might be filled out in several ways. But I 
was an idiot to try the third degree myself— 
and bungle it; for it would be harder now to 
get the police, or for them to find out just 
who our guide might be. He sat there 
quietly enough while the woman cried on the 
floor and I stood in front of the door and 
wondered if the River of the Moon were 
around her neck all the time, or whether the 
red-haired man had got rid of it, and what 
I ought to do. 

I fingered the gun as I wondered, trying 
not to look as much of a fool as I felt. In- 
cidentally I found out why the gun had 
seemed unfamiliar. It was heavier than I 
remembered it. And then I discovered that it 
was loaded. At least, some kind of wadding 
had been rammed into the barrel. I started 
picking at it, as well as I could from the 
bell mouth. In the end, you know, it wasn’t 
pure nervousness. It was pure inspiration. 
When I couldn’t get my hand in any farther 
I took the tongs from the brazier. The last 
of the stuff was jammed in pretty hard. But 
those blessed little tongs were just the thing 
for it. And finally out rolled a prodigious 
pearl, and after it rolled a whole river. of 
them—the River of the Moon! 


The sudden patter of the pearls on the 
floor made the woman look up. And what 
a look it was, as the poor wretch realized 
what had been in her hands and what she 
had lost! To be sure she began grabbing up 
the pearls as fast as she could. And so did 
Hassan Effendi and the other man. You 
should have seen the scramble. Even the cat 
went for them, and thought it great fun. I 
stopped the patter as soon as I could, and 
emptied the rest of the pearls into my hand- 
kerchief. Hassan Effendi put his there too. 

“And you?” I said, turning to our guide. 

“Excuse me, Effendim,’ he began, “you 
bought the gun, not the pearls.” 

I gave him a look and an answer, 

“T have bought nothing yet. This is my 
own gun, which was stolen from my house- 
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And these pearls were stolen too—from the 
Sultan. And the Sultan’s arm is long. And 
if you say one word, or refuse to give back 
one pearl, Hassan Effendi has only to clap 
his hands and fifty men will break into the 
house.” 

I don’t know whether he believed me or 
not. But he saw that I knew more than he 
had thought, and Hassan Effendi had the 
grace not to look astonished. ‘The man put 
down his pearls. The woman did likewise. 

“Now tell me,” I said to her, “have you 
anything else?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“I suppose you have sold the rest, eh?” 

“No, vallah!” she insisted. “If there was 
anything, the lightermen took it. We heard 
there was talk among them and we went to 
them. We knew— And then my husband 
went away,” she continued hastily, “and they 
brought me only this gun.” 

There was something queer about it. But 
I had found my Cesarini, and the River of 
the Moon, and it seemed to me that the 
woman was punished enough—and for what 
very likely was not her fault. Neither she 
nor her husband, at all events, had stolen my 
gun. Accordingly, I offered her a tip, which 
she wouldn’t take. So I put it down on the 
sofa, and patted the cat, and gave our guide 
a bit of a scare by making him come away 
with Hassan Effendi and me. 

But, really, you know—! If I hadn’t taken 
such a high moral tone about them, and, 
especially, if three people and a cat didn’t 
know I had them, I don’t believe I could 
have given them back. 

They were perfectly lovely in themselves, 
like great drops of crystallized moonlight. 
And it was so strange to hold them in one’s 
hand, and wonder what divers first brought 
them out of the Persian Gulf or the Indian 
Ocean, and by what extraordinary roads 
they had come together in Ispahan, and on 
what soft breasts they had lain, and what 
splendor and blood and mystery they had 
seen. Each one of them must have been 
fatal to some hand that had held it. And 
each of them was the equivalent of so much 
release from struggle and anxiety, the equiva- 
lent of so much leisure, so much beauty, so 
much joy, so much of everything that people 
really want in this world—each one! 

When I came to count them I discovered 
there was one missing. I couldn’t find it in 
my pocket. I couldn’t find it in my gun, I 
couldn’t find it anywhere. I finally con- 
cluded that it must have rolled under the 
sofa in Scutari, and I nearly rushed back to 
get it. But then I remembered how the 
woman had looked when she saw the pearls 
dropping out of the gun. I had a fellow 
feeling for her. I knew in my heart that it 
was only an accident if I was any better 
than she. I decided to give her and the cat 
the chance of finding it. 

The first thing the next morning, I took the 
River of the Moon back to Said Bey. It 
was not safe with me an instant longer. The 
old boy nearly went silly when he saw the 
pearls. He knew every one by its size and 
weight and some invisible individuality. He 
was so delighted to get the seventy-six that 
he made no bones about the seventy-seventh, 
or my cock-and-bull story of having prom- 
ised on his behalf that no questions should be 
asked. I did drop a discreet hint, though, 
about the guild of the lightermen. 

They made quit: an international incident 
of it—not the lightermen, but the Palace 
people, They gave me a decoration. But I 
thought the woman in Scutari had the best 
of the bargain. 

THE END 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For the English Class 
By Elllen M. Geyer 


I. The River of the Moon. 

Last time we discussed plot, local color, signifi- 
cant detaii, such as a very rare necklace, in build- 
ing a story. It has been said several times that 
merely retelling a story is not a worthwhile thing 
to do in ciass time. However, this time it is if 
the class has followed the suggestion of trying to 
write the ending before the second installment 
came. Choose from the class stories three or four 
versions which differ and then let some one who 
has traced all the minor points as well as the 
chief ones in “The River of the Moon” to a con- 
clusion, give Mr. Dwights ending to emphasize 
the rounded, satisfying conclusion. 


Il. Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Character Stories. 

Biographies are among the best sellers today. 
Moreover, everyone enjoys reading a story by an 
author who is living; a living author carries a 
suggestion of living characters—of true stories. In 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher we have an author not 
only living but living in our midst. No doubt 
those of you who read Her Son’s Wife were in- 
terested in the baby who grew up to go to high 
school, doing the things you do. Every character 
in the story is a person whose problems can’t be 
dismissed. This is what we mean when we say 
the story is a character story. There is a plot, 
to be sure, but the people are important because 
of what they are. They would always do much 
the same things in any surroundings because of 
the characteristics which enter into their make-up. 
A character in a book, if well drawn, may be wise 
and foolish, selfish and self- sacrificing, generous 
and stingy at the same time just as real people 
are. The ability to create characters with baffling 
and contradictory characteristics is the chief mark 
of distinction between a writer of first rank and 
one of less ability. Scott created some real char- 
acters. So did Dickens. 


A. If anyone in the class has read Her Son’s 
Wife, let him outline the plot very briefly and 
then discuss the different elements which marked 
the character of each person in the story and 
made the giandmother’s life a tragedy for which 
she herself was responsible. 


B. The Bed Quilt. Again we have a story of 
character. In the discussion of Aunt Mehetabel 
be careful to sort out the traits that Mrs. Fisher 
gives her. She is not just timid, or stupid. Show 

tt the secondary characters, the brother, the 
S.Ster-in-iaw, the children, ave not just mean and 
selfish either. In discussing these characters show 
that the characters associating with each other 
create the situations which make the action of 
the story. 

C. Dorothy Canfield Fisher herself. Choose 
the details of the sketch which show the breadth 
of education and experience upon which Mrs. 
Fisher draws for story material. 


D. David Copperfield. Dickens usually car- 
icatures, and as a rule caricatures are not sympa- 
thetic. That is, the caricaturist plays up the weak- 
ness of his character instead of covering it up 
with other features or habits which excuse the 
ugliness or fault. Mrs. Fezziwig is “one vast, 
substantial smile’; Uriah Heap is “umble”; Nogg’s 
cracks his knuckles. Sometimes, however, Dickens 
makes people whom you come to know as weil 
as the to:k who sit next to you in school. Mr. 
McFee says he knows David Copperfield that way. 
Let some one in the class show why David is a 
real boy—afraid, brave, foolish, lonely, self-satis- 
fied. et some one read David’s visit to Mr. 
Peggotty’s house. “Drowned dead, said Mr. Peg- 
gotty.” Perhaps it was because David, too, loved 
the beach, the wheeling gulls, and the boats, that 
William McFee loves him. 


III. The Poetry Corner: “Harvest of Youth.” 


Sometimes high school boys and girls think of a 
poem merely, as words Set to meter and arranged 
in stanzas. To the literary critic neither of these 
matters of form is of psimary importance. The 
theme and the beauty of expression are what he 
seeks first. The dictionary has some interesting 
things to say about “nocturne.” Look the word 
up. 

Nocturne. The first line, “Be thou at peace,” 
gives the theme, or “topic sentence.” Then the 
rest of the poem builds up the midnight hush 
through the connotations of the words and the 
things the poet wishes to protect the sleeper from. 
Show the class the beauty of this simple little 
poem. 

Ghosts is full of ghosts. 
to read a Notice how the last line Prells 
what poet means. Contrast this poem with 
Riley’s “The Goblins will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” What chief eiiouies do you see in 
purpose? 


This is a good poe 


The Call. The poem has the coloring of an 
autumn twilight. Show how this coloring carries 
over into the life of a man who is growing old. 
Be careful to bring out the vagueness in the 
scene so common in twilight, that the poet carries 
over into the old man’s life. Do you know Ten- 
nyson’s Crossing the Bar? Why do the poems 
suggest each other? What important difference 
is there? ° 

The Reverie. A teacher once said: 
human weather.” Show the class 
Davison thinks of his moods that way. 


IV. Miscellany. 


A. “Little Brother Francis.” St. Francis was 
a rich man’s son who chose to give everything 
away and be contented in being poor. There are 
many interesting stories about his life and work. 
Tell the class about him. Perhaps you can find 
the book called The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

B. Vagabonds of the Dictionary. Did you ever 
realize that words are alive and that they die? 
Miss Hughes explains in this article that cinch 
is derived from cincho, meaning girth-strap. But 
in this day of automobiles, some of us have for- 
gotten what a girth strap is. This article is worth 
a whole period of class time, especially if you 
bring in words that belong to your neighborhood 
that are not used anywhere else. What French, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Indian words are you 
using everyday? 

Film Records for Posterity. Tell the class 
about a new kind of reference library to be 
established or write a story about a marvelous 
discovery made in the year 5000. 

V. Approaching The Scholastic Contest. 

Read Mr. Overton’s wise suggestions carefully. 
Begin doing your level best every day so that you 
will have stories or poems or essays to choose 
from when the time comes for you to represent 
your school next spring. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Great Men. 

A recent news item reported that a large num- 
ber of American boys had selected Napoleon, Mus- 
solini, and Henry Ford as the three greatest men 
in world history. 

What makes a man great? Is it grandiose 
achievement sealed in blood, or the possession of 
inordinate power secured only by the suppression 
of liberties, or a spectacular success in universal- 
izing a certain amount of speed? Analyze the 
careers of these three men and compare them with 
some others that you know, say Francis of Assisi, 
Francis Bacon, Voltaire, Edison, Gandhi, and 
Gorgas. (Use the encyclopedias for securing in- 
formation after you have read the frontispiece 
of this issue. 

What is the difference between being famous 
and being great? Some one has said that the 
great man is the one who can touch life on all 
of its levels and be sympathetic to all of its forms. 
Shakespeare in creating his crowd of characters— 
from Falstaff to Hamlet—manifested this type of 
greatness. Perhaps Lincoln, wandering about the 
White House in his night shirt to tell a funny 
story, and standing in the moral splendor of his 
Gettysburg Address, reveals the same greatness? 
Certainly St. Francis of Assisi, little brother to 
all mankind, friend of the birds, and companion 
of the sun and moon, was great in this way. 
Power, grandeur, and riches have ever called men 
to achieve, but is not true greatness made of 
humility and wrought in service to humanity, in 
the pursuit of truth, justice, health, and beauty? 

By picking out the figures of great Americans 
the American history class can find an _ ex- 
ercise which will help them perhaps to another 
view of the development of present life among 
ourselves. Let some student draw a _ horizontal 
line on the black board. This line may be called 
a time line, for it represents the centuries during 
which the country has been inhabited. On one 
end of the line Columbus will be placed; on the 
other end, Ford and Coolidge, and in between, 
at one place the figures of the Revolutionary War, 
and a little farther down the great leaders of the 
early nineteenth century and the Civil War period. 
II. Issues and Problems. 

A little study of these figures shows that most 
of them have been associated with the solution of 
some outstanding problem of their time. For ex- 
ample, Washington was a leading spirit in setting 
up a strong central government to maintain peace 
and order; Jefferson was the true advocate of 
democracy; Lincoln s agnepeaet rebellion and con- 
tributed to the removal of slavery from American 
life. In fact the ordinary person knows only such 
figures of the past as were associated with the 


“Moods are 
that Mr. 


creation or the solution of some national diffi- 
culty. 

What is a problem—a political problem, an eco- 
nomic problem, a social problem? 

The Democ:atic party has many grounds for 
criticism of the Administration, but no truly 
positive issue in the coming elections. The Re- 
publicans make “the maintenance of prosperity” 
their political cry. (P. 21.) Does this dearth of 
issues mean that there are no problems in Amer- 
ican life? If not, why are there no issues? It 
has been said that heaven for a politician is a place 
of all offices and no issues. Why does not the 
suppression of corporation publicity become a 
political issue? (P. 19.) Is political corruption 
really a live issue among the American people? 
What does your father know about Mr. Daugh- 
erty? Find out and report to the class. (P. 21.) 

Issues are points of disagreement among po- 
litical parties: problems are conditions of life 
that are more or less serious to large numbers 
of people. Every age and generation has both 
its issues and its problem. Recapitulate Amer- 
ican history by periods by listing several issues 
for each. 

As a means of discovering the realities of 
social problems, survey recent events in your 
local communities. Has there been any serious 
epidemic? Are there any pests—like the corn- 
borer in Ohio, or the Japanese beetle in New 
Jersey—destroying crops? Have there been any 
strikes? What are the crime conditions? Are 
there scandals in the police department? Are 
there any districts where housing conditions are 
ve.y pour? Who is the richest man in the com- 
munity? How did he make his money? 

If any of these conditions exist in one way or 
another, your community reflects the existence 
of the great problems of contemporary life. Sum- 
marize these problems by reviewing the article 
““Making America Safe for Democracy.” (P. 18.) 

Which is more important to you—the issues of 
the senatorial election in your state, or these local 
conditions? Why? 


lll. How Wars Start. 


Wars arise from many causes. This Tacna- 
Arica dispute in South America (P. 8) is a 
typical cause for international strife. Has it ever 
caused a war? Draw a map of the region. Lo- 
cate the boundary lines, the railroads, the rivers 
and the cities. Compare the disputed region to 
other areas, like Alsace-Lorraine, the Trentino, 
and Morocco (p. 23), that have caused wars. 
Why have these regions been subjects of dispute? 

Why does Chile want Tacna-Arica? How did 
she get it? How has she tried to keep it? Ex- 
plain the meaning of “plebiscite.” What do you 
understand by “Chileanizing”’ ? Compare it with 

““Americanizing.” Has Chile a right to defend 
her nitrate deposits? Has she a right to seize 
strategic points necessary to this defense? What 
do you understand by “national necessity”? 


Is Chile a member of the League of Nations? 
If so, why is the United States the mediating 
power in this dispute? Has American action been 
successful? Upon what grounds does the Amer- 
ican Commission indict Chile? Do you think that 
the Tacna-Arica dispute will end in a war? Is 
American participation likely to be successful in 
preventing such a catastrophe? What are the 
proposed solutions to the problem? 


IV. Leagues, Courts, and Debts. 


For the peace of the world German entrance 
into the League of Nations and the virtual en- 
trance of the United States into the World Court 
are vital events. What are the German desires 
for a modification of the existing arrangements in 
Europe? Lecate the Saar valley. Germany will 
ask that the clause in the Treaty of Versailles 
charging her with guilt for the outbreak of the 
war be repudiated. Do you think it will be? 
Name the chief ministers involved in the German 
admission. Why should the Poincare cabinet op- 
pose the German requests? Is Spain justified in 
her action of withdrawing from the league? What 
reasons can you give for not admitting Turkey 
to the League? (P. 22.) 


Summarize the American reservations to enter- 
ing the World Court. What is the function of 
this Court? Is the best American patriot the per- 
son who believes in remaining out of both the 
League and the Court, or the one who believes 
in entering both? How do the two major parties 
stand on these questions? (P. 22.) 

If you assign the War Debts outlines in this 
issue for preparing a debate, ask yourselves these 
questions in searching for the real motives: Is 
the American attitude toward the cancellation of 
the war debts working for more friendly rela- 
tions with Europe? What has America gained 
from entering the World Was ‘* 
on good terms with Germany? With the United | 
sent Can you explain this situation? (Pp. 
16-1 
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Radio Aerials 


CCIDENTS are being reported 
from time to time from various 

parts of the country in which youths 
attempting to install radio aerials suf- 
fer serious injury and, in some cases, 


death. 











Many of these accidents occur while 
endeavoring to install radios near or 
over lines carrying electric light and 
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